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Sun  stops  ignoring  network-attached  storage  technology  amd  introduces 
Boeing  will  give  its  suppliers  a  set  of  RFID  standards  but  won’t  require  tlie^^^li 
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Deal  With  IBM 


Bank  confirms  plans  to  cancel  outsourcing 
agreement,  bring  IT  operations  back  in-house 


BY  STACY  COWLEY 

IBM  lost  one  of  its  highest- 
profile  IT  outsourcing  clients 
last  week,  as  J.P.  Morgan 
Chase  &  Co.  confirmed  that 
it’s  canceling  the  remainder  of 
a  seven-year,  $5  billion  con¬ 
tract  that  the  two  companies 
signed  in  late  2002. 

Sources  told  Computer- 
world  last  spring  that  New 
York-based  J.P.  Morgan 
planned  to  bring  most 
of  the  IT  work  it  had 
outsourced  to  IBM  back 
in-house  after  complet¬ 
ing  its  $58  billion  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Bank  One 
Corp.  in  July  [QuickLink 
475081.  At  the  time,  a 
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Adams.  Dimon  is  due  to  take 
over  as  CEO  of  J.P.  Morgan  in 
2006,  and  Adams  now  heads 
IT  for  the  merged  company. 

“We  believe  managing  our 
own  technology  infrastructure 
is  best  for  the  long-term 
growth  and  success  of  our 
company,”  Adams  said  in  a 
statement.  He  added  that  re¬ 
integrating  IT  operations  into 
the  bank  “will  give  us  compet¬ 
itive  advantages,  accel¬ 
erate  innovation  and 
enable  us  to  become 
more  streamlined  and 
efficient.” 

J.P.  Morgan  and  IBM 
will  wind  down  their 
contract  this  year,  and 


spokesman  for  J.P.  Morgan 
said  the  bank  couldn’t  com¬ 
ment  “on  future  negotiations.” 

Last  week,  J.P.  Morgan  said 
the  addition  of  Bank  One  cre¬ 
ated  a  larger  company  with 
the  capacity  to  manage  the 
technology  infrastructure 
on  its  own.  The  merger  also 
brought  J.P.  Morgan  two  prom¬ 
inent  advocates  of  running  IT 
internally:  Bank  One  CEO 
James  Dimon  and  CIO  Austin 


the  4,000  IT  employees  and 
contractors  who  were  shifted 
to  IBM  after  the  deal  was 
signed  will  be  transferred 
back  to  the  bank  in  January. 

The  IT  infrastructure  func¬ 
tions  currently  being  handled 
by  IBM  include  management 
of  the  bank’s  data  centers, 
help  desks,  distributed  com¬ 
puting  systems,  and  data  and 
voice  networks. 

J.P.  Morgan,  page  16 
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CRM 

Goes 

Vertical 

Vendors  are  learn¬ 
ing  something 
users  have  always 
known:  CRM  in 
financial  services  is  very  different 
from  CRM  in  health  care  or  manu¬ 
facturing.  We  profile  seven  indus¬ 
tries  and  their  special  CRM  needs. 
STORIES  BEGIN  ON  PAGE  33. 

Online  Exclusive 

Our  new  Data  Points  collection  has 
CRM  factoids  to  download  for  your 
PowerPoint  presentations: 
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Server  Consolidation  Can  Cut 
Costs,  but  IT  Faces  Challenges 


Streamlined  systems 
boost  utilization  rates 

BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

PHILADELPHIA 

Server  consolidation  projects 
are  reducing  systems  manage¬ 
ment  complexity  and 
costs  in  many  data  cen¬ 
ters,  IT  managers  said 
at  a  conference  here  last 
week.  But  some  noted 
that  consolidations  may 
not  be  easy  because  of  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  getting  end  users 
to  cooperate  and  dealing  with 
displaced  IT  workers. 

For  example,  Jason  Glazier, 


chief  technology  and  e-com¬ 
merce  officer  at  Lincoln  Fi¬ 
nancial  Group  in  Philadelphia, 
said  the  financial  services 
company  reduced  the  number 
of  servers  it  has  from  about 
300  to  100  over  the  past  year 
after  finding  that  end 
users  were  under¬ 
utilizing  some  of  the 
systems. 

In  addition  to  reduc¬ 
ing  its  hardware  costs, 
Lincoln  has  reaped  significant 
savings  on  software  licenses 
by  lowering  the  number  of 
operating  system  images  in¬ 
stalled  on  its  servers  from  600 


A  Pentagon  unit 
begins  a  $290M 
IT  consolidation. 

PAGE  19 
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to  200,  Glazier  said.  He  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  Enter¬ 
prise  Management  World 
2004,  a  new  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  Computerworld  and 
Distributed  Managenient  Task 
Force  Inc. 

Servers,  page  49 
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JETBLUE  AIRWAYS  has  a  secret  weapon  in  the 

airline  competition;  a  virtual  reservations  center. 

1 

1 

As  in,  virtually  no  overhead  costs,  no  unhappy 

employees,  no  limits  to  growth.  Because 

JetBlue’s  600  agents  all  work  from  home. 
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In  the  state  of  Avaya,  our  contact  center  solution  $4  million  in  revenue  from  10,000  reservations  ! 

lets  every  agent  field  customer  inquiries  and  its  first  week  alone.  See  how  your  customer 

1  i 

book  reservations  in  real  time,  in  their  socks  relationships  can  take  off  with  the  worldwide  i 

i  ' 

if  they  choose,  with  a  PC-based  soft  phone.  I  leader  in  multimedia  contact  centers  at  1 

Avaya  helped  JetBlue  get  off  the  ground  with  avaya.com/cc.  Or  call  866-GO  AVAYA  today.  j 

1  1  P  Telephony 

Contact  Centers 

Unified  Communication 

Services  ' 
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Every  JetBlue  Airways  reservations 

AGENT  WORKS  FROM 

home,  sweet  home  with  the 

VIRTUAL  CONTACT  CENTE 

Ijrom  Avaya,  sweet  Avaya, 
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Taking  Stock  of  E-paper 

In  the  Technology  section:  Analysts  have  long 
predicted  that  e-paper  would  set  the  stage 
for  the  paperless  office.  Developing  a  paper 
substitute  hasn’t  been  easy,  but  it’s  catching 
on  in  applications  like  e-books.  Page  23 


The  Elastic  IT  Staff 

In  the  Management  section:  What  do  just-in-time 
inventory  and  portfolio  management  have  to  do 
with  IT  staffing?  Plenty,  according  to  CIOs  who 
are  applying  those  concepts  to  maximize  staff 
flexibility  while  minimizing  trauma.  Page  29 
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analytical  CRM  tools 
that  evaluate  brand- 


6  Sun’s  first  NAS  box  will  fill  a 
big  hole  in  the  vendor’s  stor¬ 
age  product  lineup. 

6  Q&A:  UPS  exec  David  Barnes 
says  RFID  technology  needs 
to  be  able  to  adapt  to  rapidly 
changing  standards. 

7  Boeing  readies  RFID  specs, 

but  it  won’t  require  its  suppli¬ 
ers  to  start  using  the  technol¬ 
ogy  right  away. 

7  IBM  offers  RFID  services  to 

manufacturers  and  midsize 
companies. 

10  PeopleSoft  faces  questions 

about  its  future  following  a 
judge’s  pro-Oracle  ruling. 

10  Users  say  Oracle  is  making 
progress  on  application  sup¬ 
port,  but  some  complain  that 
installing  updates  is  still  a 
problem. 


8  On  the  Mark:  Mark  Hall  says 
Wi-Fi  over  dial-up  is  looming. 
Does  it  represent  additional 
security  risks? 

20  Don  Tennant  takes  a  stroll 
down  memory  lane  as  he 
packs  up  for  Computerworlds 
move  to  a  new  location. 

20  Virginia  Robbins  suggests 
thinking  small  the  next  time 
you’re  looking  for  a  job, 
because  small  businesses  are 
likely  to  deeply  value  your 
contributions. 

21  Michael  Gartenberg  has 

found  that  the  best  way  to 
maintain  ubiquitous  connec¬ 
tivity  is  with  a  handheld  that 
offers  four  mobile  services. 

26  Keith  Spitz,  a  veteran  of  the 
CRM  front  lines,  reports  on 
failed  implementations  and 
details  how  to  do  them  right. 


12  The  DHS  launches  initiatives 
aimed  at  gathering  more  real- 
world  data  from  companies 
about  cybersecurity  attacks. 

12  Microsoft  updates  its  visual 
Studio  2005  release. 
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What’s  a 
QuickLink? 

O  On  some 
pages  in  this  issue, 
you’ll  see  a  Quick- 
Link  code  pointing 
to  additional,  relat¬ 
ed  content  on  our 
Web  site.  Just  en¬ 
ter  that  code  into 
our  QuickLink  box, 
which  you'll  see  at 
the  top  of  each 
page  on  our  site. 


31  Barbara  Gomolski  notes  that, 
modest  growth  aside,  the 
pressure  to  reduce  IT  costs 
isn’t  going  away.  She  predicts 
IT  spending  trends  for  2005. 

50  Frankly  Speaking:  Frank 
Hayes  says  RFID  technology 
isn’t  ready  for  prime-time  IT. 
But  if  you’re  required  to  use 
it,  give  the  project  to  staffers 
who  are  best  at  improvisation. 
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CRM  Goes  Vertical 

Managing  sales  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  sector  is  dramati¬ 
cally  different  from  CRM  for 
financial  services  or  health 
care.  So  in  this  special  re¬ 
port,  we  profile  seven  in¬ 
dustries  and  their  different 
CRM  needs. 
PACKAGE  BEGINS 
ON  PAGE  33. 
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34  Bridging  the  Data  Divide.  Auto¬ 
motive  CRM  tools  were  designed 
to  aid  the  exchange  of  data  be- 
.ft  tween  carmakers 
k,«  and  dealerships. 
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36  Turning  Data 
Into  Dollars.  Retail¬ 
ers  are  using  call 
center  and  data-gathering  CRM 
tools  to  manage  millions  of  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships. 

38  Creating  Brand  Awareness.  Con¬ 
sumer  product  makers  don’t  sell 
directly  to  customers,  so  advanced 


39  Unifying  Customer  Views.  Finan¬ 
cial  services  CRM  is  taking  frag¬ 
mented  data  and  turning  it  into  a 
complete  view  of  customers. 

40  Gaining  Taxpayer 
Respect.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  are 
using  conventional 
CRM  software  to 
provide  improved 
services  to  citizens. 

41  Preventing  a  Data  Overdose. 

Pharmaceutical  companies  took 
early  advantage  of  CRM  to  help 
manage  customer  data  and  com¬ 
plex  regulations. 

41  Building  Patient  Loyalty.  Health 
care  CRM  attempts  to  contain 
costs,  build  loyalty  among  patients 
and  provide  better  service  while 
adhering  to  regulations. 

42  Opinion:  CRM  and  personaliza¬ 
tion  apps  are  becoming 
so  simple  to  put  in 
place,  marketers  don’t 
need  much  help  from 
IT.  That  makes  Mark 
Hall  wonder.  What  can 
you  do  to  save  your  job? 


Editor’s  Picks:  CRM. 

We  choose  the  most 
useful  CRM  articles 
from  Computerworld' & 
archives,  including 
the  “CRM  Readiness 
Quiz,”  which  can 
help  you  figure  out 
whether  your  compa¬ 
ny  is  prepared  to  start 
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a  CRM  project. 
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Vertical  CRM:  It’s  No 
Panacea.  Douglas 
Turk,  co-author  of  the 
book  CRM  Unplugged, 
explains  the  pros  and 
cons  of  vertical  CRM 
packages,  and  why  so 


many  CRM  projects 
fail,  in  this  Q&A. 
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Book  Excerpt.  Tips 

on  assessing  a  CRM 
project  that’s  heading 
for  disaster,  from  Just 
Enough  CRM. 

O  QuickLink  49283 
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Microsoft  Could  Sue 
Open  Office  Users 

Microsoft  Corp.  said  it’s  looking  for 
ways  to  work  cooperatively  with 
the  developers  of  Open  Office,  a 
set  of  open-source  desktop  appli¬ 
cations  that  competes  with  Office. 
But  it’s  also  reserving  the  right  to 
sue  Open  Office  users  or  distribu¬ 
tors,  according  to  a  legal  agree¬ 
ment  between  Microsoft  and  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  that  was  signed 
in  April  and  made  public  last  week. 
Users  of  StarOffice,  Sun’s  com¬ 
mercial  version  of  Open  Office,  are 
protected  from  any  legal  liabilities. 


Nortel  Lowers  Its 
Revenue  Forecast 

Nortel  Networks  Ltd.  said  it  ex¬ 
pects  third-quarter  revenue  to 
come  in  below  the  $2.6  billion 
that  the  company  reported  on  a 
preliminary  basis  for  the  second 
quarter.  The  Brampton,  Ontario- 
based  vendor  also  projected  that 
its  year-over-year  revenue  growth 
for  2004  will  be  in  the  mid-single 
digits.  Nortel  said  it  will  likely  lose 
market  share  as  a  result. 


US  Airways  Filing 
Will  Hurt  EDS  in  Q3 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
said  its  third-quarter  earnings  will 
be  negatively  affected  by  US  Air¬ 
ways  Group  Inc.’s  Sept.  12  bank¬ 
ruptcy  filing.  EDS  has  a  long-term 
contract  to  provide  IT  services  to 
US  Airways,  and  the  Plano,  Texas- 
based  vendor  said  in  a  filing  to  the 
U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  that  it  expects  to  set 
aside  reserves  for  up  to  $27  mil¬ 
lion  that  it’s  owed  by  the  airline. 


Short  Takes 

IBM  has  upgraded  some  Think- 
Centre  PCs  with  chips  from  NA¬ 
TIONAL  SEMICONDUCTOR  CORP. 
that  store  passwords,  digital  cer¬ 
tificates  and  encryption  keys. . . . 
STRATUS  TECHNOLOGIES  INC.  in 
Maynard,  Mass.,  today  will  intro¬ 
duce  an  entry-level  fault-tolerant 
server  that  runs  Windows. 


Sun  Changes  Course, 
Releases  First  NAS  Box 


Drops  its  resistance  to  technology  as 
part  of  effort  to  fill  gaps  in  storage  line 


BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

SUN  MICROSYSTEMS  InC. 
tomorrow  plans  to  an¬ 
nounce  several  storage 
products,  including  its 
first  network-attached  storage 
(NAS)  box  and  a  midrange 
disk  array  that  uses  virtualiza¬ 
tion  technology  to  pool  stor¬ 
age  capacity  from  its  products 
and  rival  offerings. 

Sun  —  which  Gartner  Inc. 
rates  as  a  “promising”  vendor 
in  the  storage  hardware  mar¬ 
ket  is  trying  to  fill  gaps  in 
its  product  line  and  catch  up 
to  storage  leaders  such  as 
EMC  Corp.  and  IBM. 

The  foray  into  the  NAS  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  big  departure  for  Sun, 
which  previously  dismissed 
the  technology  but  found  itself 
losing  sales  to  vendors  such  as 
Network  Appliance  Inc.,  said 
Michael  Peterson,  an  analyst 
at  Strategic  Research  Corp.  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  “That’s 
like  a  religious  epiphany”  for 
Sun,  he  said.  “They  fought 
against  NAS  for  a  long  time.” 

Mark  Canepa,  executive 
vice  president  of  network 
storage  at  Sun,  disclosed  some 
details  about  the  products  in 
an  interview  last  week,  but 
pricing  wasn’t  available. 

A  Growing  Market 

The  entry-level  StorEdge  5210 
NAS  device,  which  scales  to 
STB  of  capacity,  allows  Sun  to 
dip  its  toes  into  a  growing 
market.  NAS  sales  grew  15.2% 
from  the  second  quarter  of 
2003  to  the  same  quarter  this 
year,  according  to  IDC.  The 
market  is  led  by  NetApp,  with 
a  37.2%  revenue  share,  followed 
by  EMC,  with  35.2%,  IDC  re¬ 
ported  earlier  this  month. 


MORE  ONLINE 

Sun  is  also  expected  to  announce  an 
all-in-one  storage  device; 
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Chuck  Sears,  manager  of  re¬ 
search  computing  at  Oregon 
State  University’s  College  of 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Sci¬ 
ences,  was  among  the  first  to 
beta-test  a  StorEdge  5210  NAS, 
with  a  1.5TB  capacity.  Sears 
said  he  likes  how  well  it  inte¬ 
grates  with  his  other  Sun 
hardware  and  management 
software. 

“We  took  that  thing  out  of 
the  box,  and  without  going 
through  documentation ...  we 
just  rolled  up  our  sleeves  and 
were  up  and  running  in  15 
minutes,”  he  said.  “It  fit  the 
existing  management  frame¬ 
work  we’ve  had  for  years.” 

Sears  added  that  he  likes  the 
built-in  support  for  the  Net¬ 
work  File  System  and  Common 
Internet  File  System,  which  al¬ 
lows  him  to  see  all  of  his  high- 
end  Unix  and  low-end  Win¬ 
dows  servers  under  one  view. 


Sun  will  also  announce  its 
latest  midrange  storage  array, 
the  StorEdge  6920,  which 
comes  with  high-end  features 
such  as  the  ability  to  plug  in 
third-party  arrays  and  create  a 
pool  of  storage  that  can  be 
carved  into  1,024  separate  vol¬ 
umes,  each  capable  of  serving 
a  host  system.  The  box  comes 
with  up  to  60TB  of  storage 
capacity,  plus  the  ability  to 
partition  the  array  into  14 
domains. 

James  Dobson,  a  systems  ar¬ 
chitect  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  Hanover,  N.EL,  has  been 
beta-testing  the  array  for  the 
past  six  months.  Dobson  said 
he  likes  the  flexibility  of  the 
system  but  wants  Sun  to  certi¬ 
fy  Linux  and  other  server  op¬ 
erating  systems  to  run  on  it. 

“It’s  important  for  us  to 
have  a  mix  of  operating  sys¬ 
tems  work  on  it,”  Dobson  said. 
“We  want  to  be  able  to  pool 
resources  and  connect  every¬ 
thing  in  the  data  center  to  one 
source.  Otherwise,  you  start 


Be  Cautious  on  Investments 
In  RFID,  UPS  Exec  Advises 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

United  Parcel  Service  Inc.  is 
not  only  piloting  radio  fre¬ 
quency  identification  technol¬ 
ogy  for  internal  use,  but  it  also 
plans  to  provide  consulting 
and  services  to  help  its 
customers  comply  with 
RFID  mandates  issued 
by  Wal-Mart  Stores 
Inc.,  other  retailers  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 
In  an  interview  last  week, 
David  Barnes,  a  vice  president 
of  information  services  at 
UPS,  spoke  about  some  of  the 
lessons  the  Atlanta-based 
company  has  learned  about 
RFID.  Excerpts  follow: 

What  sort  of  RFID  services  is  UPS 
offering  to  its  customers?  Cus¬ 
tomers  are  coming  to  us  on 


Q&A 


many  fronts,  back  to  that  sim-* 
pie  “slap  and  stick”:  “Can  you 
help  us  meet  that  deadline?” 
and  “We  just  need  to  get  this 
done.”  And  there  are  cus¬ 
tomers  in  active  discussions 
with  us  about  “Can  you 
just  take  it  over  and  do 
it  for  us?”  versus  “Can 
you  come  in  and  con¬ 
sult  and  help  us  do  it  better?” 


What  do  you  tell  them  about  what 
works  and  what  doesn’t  work? 

If  you  go  into  some  of  the 
early-edition  readers,  a  lot  of 
these  did  not  have  the  ability 
to  be  updated  by  software.  One 
of  the  early  lessons  learned 
coming  out  of  this  is  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  of  what  you’re  investing 
in.  Make  sure  it’s  adaptable 
to  rapidly  changing  standards. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 

StorEdge  5210  NAS: 

A  network-attached  storage 
device  with  heterogeneous 
operating  system  support. 

StorEdge  6920: 

A  midrange  disk  array  that 
scales  to  60TB  and  can  pool 
data  from  third-party  devices. 

StorEdge  9990:  Sun’s 

version  of  the  TagmaStore 
high-end  array  developed  by 
Hitachi  Data  Systems. 

Content  Infrastructure 
System:  a  preconfigured 
disk  array  and  tape  library 
with  policy-based  data 
management  capabilities. 


creating  islands  of  storage.” 

It’s  easy  to  create  new  vol¬ 
umes  on  the  StorEdge  6920  or 
change  the  size  of  existing 
ones  on  the  fly,  through  either 
a  Web  or  command-line  inter¬ 
face,  he  noted. 

Dobson  added  that  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  attach  third-party  arrays 
—  and  manage  it  all  through 
a  single  interface  —  means 
he  can  take  advantage  of  less- 
expensive  ATA  disk  drives. 

O  49468 


If  you’re  buying  readers  and 
hardware  and  such,  make 
sure  things  can  be  backward- 
compatible  and  upgradable. 

How  many  of  your  customers  are 
dealing  with  the  middleware  as¬ 
pects  of  RFID  at  this  early  stage? 

From  what  we  have  heard  in 
discussions,  a  lot  of  customers 
have  chosen  middleware  and 
bought  that.  I  think  what 
they’re  seeing  is  that  it’s  rapid¬ 
ly  changing.  So  there’s  an  is¬ 
sue  of  “don’t  get  too  close  to  it 
because  it’s  going  to  change 
rapidly  over  time.”  But  mid¬ 
dleware  is  a  necessity  in  this. 
It’s  one  thing  to  buy  the  tag. 
It’s  another  to  encode  the  tag. 
It’s  another  to  read  the  tag. 

But  once  you’ve  read  that  tag, 
you  have  to  have  middleware 
to  bring  that  back  to  some  ap¬ 
plication,  because  even  with 
the  DOD  or  with  Wal-Mart, 
you  have  to  provide  the  infor¬ 
mation  backwards.  ©  49471 
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Boeing  Readies  RFID  Standards 
For  Release  to  Suppliers  in  2005 


But  aircraft  maker  won’t  mandate  usage 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

CHICAGO 

The  Boeing  Co.  is  on  track  to 
issue  a  set  of  radio  frequency 
identification  specifications  to 
its  suppliers  sometime  during 
the  first  half  of  next  year,  an 
executive  from  the  aircraft 
maker  said  at  the  Frontline  So¬ 
lutions  Conference  and  Expo¬ 
sition  here  last  -week. 

The  specifications  will  spell 
out  Boeing’s  technical  stan¬ 
dards  relating  to  issues  such 
as  the  frequency,  memory 
capacity  and  size  of  RFID  tags 
and  labels.  Suppliers  that  ship 
parts  to  Boeing  will  eventually 
need  to  label  their  compo¬ 
nents  with  RFID  tags  that 
meet  the  specifications. 

However,  there  will  be  no 
mandate  from  Boeing  requir¬ 
ing  suppliers  to  implement 
RFID  tagging  right  away,  said 
Daryl  Remily,  deputy  program 
manager  of  the  company’s 
Auto-ID  program. 

Boeing  also  hasn’t  decided 
which  of  the  thousands  of 
parts  that  go  into  making  an 
aircraft  it  wants  to  be  tagged 
first,  Remily  said.  That  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  based  on  a  study 
of  several  factors,  including 
the  cost  of  a  part,  its  impor¬ 
tance  to  aircraft  operations 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  repair, 
he  added. 

Common  Standards 

Boeing’s  plan  to  RFID-enable 
its  supply  chain  is  similar  to 
moves  being  made  by  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Wal-Mart  Stores 
Inc.  and  Airbus  SAS,  Boeing’s 
European  aircraft  rival.  In  fact, 
Boeing  and  Airbus  are  work¬ 
ing  together  to  promote  com¬ 
mon  standards  for  the  use  of 
RFID  within  the  aviation  in¬ 
dustry  [QuickLink  47350]. 

One  issue  that  still  needs  to 
be  addressed  is  whether  sup¬ 
pliers  will  get  any  tangible 
paybacks  from  their  RFID 
investments.  “A  lot  of  people 
are  rushing  into  RFID  without 
a  clear  idea  of  what  their  busi¬ 


ness  case  is,”  said  Jeff  Woods, 
an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc. 

But  companies  in  the  aero¬ 
space  and  defense  industries 
could  benefit  from  the  more 
efficient  marking  and  tracking 
of  parts  that  RFID  technology 
makes  possible.  Woods  added. 
“The  trick  is  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  benefits  from 
it,  including  the  suppliers,” 
he  said. 

Boeing  expects  the  use  of 
RFID  tags  to  lower  its  receiv¬ 
ing  costs,  improve  its  ability  to 
track  parts  and  reduce  the  risk 
that  unapproved  components 
will  fmd  their  way  into  planes, 
according  to  Remily.  Potential 
benefits  for  suppliers  include 
lower  inventory  costs  as  well 


Reaches  out  to 
industrial  and 
midmarket  firms 

BY  JUAN  CARLOS  PEREZ 

IBM  last  week  expanded  the 
consulting  and  implementa¬ 
tion  services  that  it  offers  to 
companies  seeking  help  on  in¬ 
stallations  of  radio  frequency 
identification  technology. 

Over  the  past  several 
months,  IBM  has  developed 
separate  sets  of  RFID  services 
for  industrial  and  midmarket 
companies.  Services  for  indus¬ 
trial  users  include  initial 
consulting,  business  case  de¬ 
velopment,  technical  proof- 
of-concept  work,  pilot  rollouts 
and  full  system  deployments. 
Services  for  midsize  business¬ 
es  include  project  develop¬ 
ment  workshops,  site  surveys 
and  testing,  IBM  said. 

Eric  Gabrielson,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  RFID  at  IBM  Global 
Services,  said  companies  are 
exploring  RFID  for  reasons 
beyond  complying  with  man¬ 
dates  from  their  trading  part¬ 
ners.  He  noted  that  corporate 


as  improved  configuration 
control  and  more  detailed 
repair  histories,  he  said. 

Boeing  and  Airbus  plan  to 
use  The  Air  Transport  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  Inc.’s  Spec 
2000  e-business  standard  for 
specifying  how  individual 
RFID  labels  need  to  be  con¬ 
structed  using  parts  numbers, 
serial  numbers  and  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes,  Remily  said. 

Boeing  is  also  carrying  out  a 
series  of  tests  to  verify  the  us¬ 
ability  of  RFID  tags  on  com¬ 
mercial  airplanes.  Earlier  this 
year,  it  completed  a  90-day 
evaluation  of  13.56-MHz  pas¬ 
sive  RFID  labels  that  were  af¬ 
fixed  to  different  parts  of  an 
MD-10  freight  airliner  owned 
by  FedEx  Corp. 

The  10Kbit  labels  were  test- 


executives  also  hope  to  get 
tangible  benefits  from  the 
technology,  such  as  improved 
business  processes  and  en¬ 
hanced  capabilities  for  collab¬ 
orating  with  customers. 

That’s  the  case  at  H.J.  Heinz 
Co.  Doug  Ostrosky,  Heinz’s 
RFID  program  manager,  said 
the  Pittsburgh-based  company 
wants  to  see  how  the  business 
case  for  RFID  will  look  10 
years  out,  including  “where 
we  can  see  some  benefits 
[and]  where  we  can  see  some 
cost  offsets.” 

In  addition,  Heinz  wants  to 
extend  its  use  of  RFID  “from 
‘slap  and  ship,’  which  is  the 
2005  retailer  mandate,  all  the 
way  out  through  tagging  items 


»For  our 
product,  the 
technology  still 
isn’t  where  we’d 
like  it  to  be. 


DOUG  OSTROSKY,  RFID  PROGRAM 
MANAGER,  H.J.  HEINZ  CO. 


ed  for  their  potential  to  create 
electromagnetic  interference, 
as  well  as  for  adhesiveness, 
readability  of  data  and  the 
ability  to  write  data  into  them. 
According  to  Remily,  the  la¬ 
bels  showed  no  detrimental 
environmental  effects  and 
didn’t  cause  any  electromag¬ 
netic  problems  during  the  test. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  simi- 


in  a  production  environment,” 
Ostrosky  said. 

For  now,  Heinz  is  focused 
on  getting  a  pilot  project  up 
and  running.  In  June,  it  hired 
IBM  to  help  with  the  project, 
which  is  slated  to  end  by  No¬ 
vember  with  the  installation 
of  RFID  equipment  at  one  fa¬ 
cility.  Ostrosky  said  IBM  is 
helping  with  product  testing, 
drafting  a  business  case  and 
setup  of  the  pilot  facility. 

Vendor  Candor 

So  far,  Ostrosky  has  been  hap¬ 
py  with  IBM’s  services,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  the  vendor’s  can¬ 
dor  about  the  still-immature 
technology.  “If  they  don’t 
know  an  answer,  they  don’t 
make  it  up,”  he  said.  “They 
fmd  the  right  source,  ask  the 
right  questions  and  come  back 
with  the  most  honest  answer.” 

And  some  questions  simply 
don’t  have  a  definitive  answer 
in  the  RFID  world  yet,  includ¬ 
ing  the  technology’s  acknowl¬ 
edged  difficulties  with  certain 
materials  and  packaging.  One 
such  case  is  Heinz’s  flagship 
ketchup  product  and  its  con- 


lar  tests  will  be  conducted  on 
RFID  tags  that  will  be  stuck  to 
the  engine  cowling  on  six  Boe¬ 
ing  757  aircraft  belonging  to 
Delta  Air  Lines  Inc.,  Remily 
said.  O  49473 


MORE  THIS  ISSUE 

RFID  technology  isn't  ready  for  prime¬ 
time  IT.  writes  columnist  Frank  Hayes. 

See  page  50. 


tainers,  Ostrosky  said.  “We 
have  a  liquid  product  in  a 
sometimes  glass  or  plastic 
container  with  metal  or  plastic 
lids,  and  that  for  some  reason 
doesn’t  lend  itself  to  100% 
[RFID]  readability  all  the 
time,”  he  said.  “For  our  prod¬ 
uct,  the  technology  still  isn’t 
where  we’d  like  it  to  be.” 

Meanwhile,  midmarket 
companies  such  as  Kayser- 
Roth  Corp.  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  don’t  want  to  be  left  be¬ 
hind.  Kayser-Roth  isn’t  one  of 
Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.’s  100 
largest  suppliers,  so  it  wasn’t 
required  by  the  retailer  to 
start  using  RFID  tags  on  some 
goods  by  January.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  apparel  maker  volun¬ 
teered  to  meet  the  deadline. 

Gary  Stegall,  senior  project 
manager  at  Kayser-Roth,  said 
the  company  is  working  with 
IBM  on  a  pilot  project  to 
RFID-enable  a  distribution 
center  in  Burlington,  N.C. 

“Our  goal  is  to  use  IBM  to 
help  us  get  this  first  pilot  off 
the  ground  and  then  enable 
the  rest  ourselves  as  we  need 
to,”  he  said.  O  49472 


Perez  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service. 
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Microsoft  Tries  to 
Patch  JPEG  Raw 

Microsoft  Corp.  issued  software 
patches  designed  to  fix  a  JPEG- 
related  security  flaw  that  affects 
various  versions  of  Windows,  Of¬ 
fice  and  other  products.  The  com¬ 
pany  said  attackers  could  exploit 
the  buffer  overrun  vulnerability  in 
its  JPEG  processing  code  to  take 
full  control  of  unprotected  sys¬ 
tems.  Microsoft  gave  the  flaw  a 
“critical”  severity  rating. 


Sendo,  Microsoft 
Settle  Legal  Claims 

Microsoft  and  mobile  phone 
maker  Sendo  International  Ltd. 
said  they  have  agreed  to  settle  a 
2-year-old  legal  dispute  over 
smart-phone  technology.  Both 
denied  any  legal  liability  in  the 
case,  but  Microsoft  agreed  to 
surrender  its  4%  stake  in  Birm¬ 
ingham,  England-based  Sendo. 
The  two  companies  said  the 
settlement  also  includes  “a 
monetary  component,”  but  they 
wouldn’t  disclose  the  details. 


Sun  Reduces  Q4 
Earnings  by  $12M 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  trimmed 
the  preliminary  financial  results  it 
had  reported  for  its  fourth  quar¬ 
ter,  which  ended  June  30.  In  a 
filing  with  the  U.S.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  Sun  said 
it  lowered  fourth-quarter  net  in¬ 
come  by  $12  million  after  a  final 
accounting  of  asset-retirement 
obligations  and  the  legal  settle¬ 
ment  it  signed  with  Microsoft  last 
spring.  Sun’s  profit  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  is  now  $783  million. 


Short  Takes 

CISCO  SYSTEMS  INC.  said  it  will 
pay  $55  million  to  buy  Dynamic- 
soft  Inc.,  a  Parsippany,  N.J.- 
based  vendor  of  voice-over-IP 
software  for  telecommunications 
carriers. . . .  SAP  AG  has  opened 
a  customer  support  center  in 
Dalian,  China,  that  will  provide 
services  to  users  primarily  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region. 


CAI|T|jr||An|/  I  HOT  TECHNOLOGY  TRENDS,  NEW  PRODUCT 
Ull  InLlflAllIl  !  news  AND  INDUSTRY  GOSSIP  BY  MARK  HALL 


. . .  with  a  compact,  6  oz.  802.11b  Wi-Fi  device  that  can  turn 
a  simple  dial-up  line  into  an  online  access  point  for  an 
llMbit/sec.  Ethernet  wireless  network.  The  WiFlyer 
from  Houston-based  start-up  Always  On  Wireless 
Inc.  will  up  the  ante  in  ease  of  Internet  access  when 


it  ships  in  mid-October.  The 
$149  device  creates  an  instant 
wireless  LAN  that  connects 
up  to  14  PC  or  Macintosh 
users.  It  can  use  its  two  Eth¬ 
ernet  ports  to  connect  to  a 
broadband  network  or  its 
RJ-11  connection  to  link  to  an 
ISP  for  Internet  access.  This 
creates  potential  security  is¬ 
sues  for  IT,  though.  If  the  Wi¬ 
Flyer  is  connected  to  a  corpo¬ 
rate  LAN  inside  the  furewall 
by  some  enterprising  data 
thief  and  then  linked  to  the 
outside  world  via  an  unse¬ 
cured  dial-up  line  (and  which 
of  your  dial-up  connections 
are  secure?),  it  could  be  a  way 
to  bypass  your  network  secu¬ 
rity  systems.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  tool  for  teams  of 
corporate  road  warriors,  the 


WiFlyer  can  be  a  real  asset  by 
making  it  possible  to  set  up 
instant  workgroups  in  hotel 
and  meeting  rooms  and  other 
locations  with  or  without 
broadband  access.  Just  anoth¬ 
er  technology  miracle  you 
need  to  worry  about. 

Real-time  RFID 
data  capture . . . 

. . .  hits  10,000  events  per  sec¬ 
ond  with  the  ObjectStore 
RFID  Accelerator,  set  to  ship 
in  (54,  from  ObjectStore,  a 
division  of  Progress  Software 
Corp.  in  Bedford,  Mass.  Al¬ 
though  you  might  be  facing 
more  than  data-capture  hur¬ 
dles  in  your  RFID  exploits 
(see  “RFID  Adventure,”  page 
50),  this  tool  is  at  least  based 
on  ObjectStore  technology 
that’s  currently  used  for  gath¬ 
ering  data  about  high-speed 
events  in  financial  markets, 
such  as  stock  price  updates. 
The  stored  data  can  be 
queried  from  its  object  data¬ 
base  via  standard  XML  ex¬ 
pressions.  Pricing  starts  at 
$25k,  and  the  software  runs 
on  Linux,  Solaris  or  Windows 
servers. 


Lotus  alternative 
offers  standard . . . 

. . .  Java  de¬ 
velopment 

tools  that 
mimic  the 
Notes/Domi¬ 
no  program¬ 
ming  envi¬ 
ronment  but 
retain  the 


REINHARD; 
Develop  in 
Java,  not 
Notes. 


messaging 
and  calendar¬ 
ing  tools 
built  into  Notes,  so  end  users 
need  not  be  moved  off  of 
IBM’s  popular  groupware 
technology.  So  promises  Peer 
Reinhard,  CEO  of  Quality 
On-Line  Inc.  in  San  Diego.  He 
brags  that  it’s  a  snap  to  port 
existing  Notes  apps  to  work 
with  his  100%  Java  program¬ 
ming  tools.  And  you  know 
that  Java-sawy  developers 
outnumber  those  with  Notes 
smarts,  which  could  be  a 
factor  in  your  decision  on 
whether  to  stay  the  Notes 
course.  Quality  On-Line’s  ap¬ 
plication  control  system, 
called  Organization  Manager, 
and  its  Integrated  Process 
Control  workflow  tool  are 
available  this  week.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  Incident  Handling 
software  will  ship  next 
month.  Pricing  starts  at  $25k. 

Deal  boosts 
SOA  integration . . . 

. . .  work  between  Web  services 

registry  and  management 
technology.  Service-oriented 
architecture  projects  often 
get  hung  up  on  the  link  be¬ 
tween  the  UDDI  registry  of 
available  Web  services  and 
the  tools  necessary  to  manage 
them.  That  can  hit  IT  budgets 
hard,  claim  Amber 
Point  Inc.  in  Oakland, 

Calif.,  and  Systinet  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

So  the  two  today  are 
jointly  releasing  an 
SOA  starter  pack  that 
provides  a  preintegrat- 
ed  bundle  of  Amber 
Point  Management 
Foundation  4.2  and 


49% 

infonetics 
Research’s 
estimate  of 
corporate 
SSL  traffic,  out 
of  total  packets 
in  2004 


Systinet  Registry  5.0.  At  a  cost 
of  $25k,  the  companies  claim 
you’ll  save  up  to  $50k  in  SOA 
development  costs. 

SSL  traffic  breaches 
IDS/IPS  security . . . 

. . .  because  the  devices  can’t 
“see”  the  encrypted  packets. 
That’s  one  big  shortcoming  in 
the  false  security  offered  by 
intrusion  detection  and  pre¬ 
vention  systems.  An  IDS/IPS 
tool  reads  only  the  “clear 
text”  of  a  packet.  Traffic  be¬ 
tween  a  server  and  a  browser 
client  that  uses  Secure  Sock¬ 
ets  Layer  technology  for  pro¬ 
tection  just  slides  through. 
You  think  hackers  don’t  know 
that?  You  think  pop-up  porn 
purveyors  are  unaware? 

Think  again.  The  problem  has 
been  that  IDS/IPS  appliances 
had  to  stop  and  decrypt  SSL 
packets  in  order  to  determine 
their  safety,  thus  breaking  the 
flow  and  ending  the  secure 
session.  So  they  just  let  them 
pass.  Until  now.  Breach  Secu¬ 
rity  Inc.  in  Carlsbad,  Calif., 
today  ships  a  Windows  ver¬ 
sion  of  BreachView,  a  soft¬ 
ware  module  that  runs  on 
your  IDS/IPS  server,  mirrors 
SSL  traffic,  decrypts  it  using 
secured  keys  and  then  passes 
the  clear  text  to  the  IDS/IPS 
software  for  evaluation  —  all 
in  real  time.  If  the  IDS/IPS 
detects  a  problem,  it  can  shut 
down  the  session,  alert  a  sys¬ 
admin  or  do  whatever  it’s 
been  programmed  to  do.  SSL 
technology  growth  is  explod¬ 
ing,  according  to  Infonetics 
Research  Inc.  For  some  appli¬ 
cations,  it’s  virtually  100%  of 
the  data  traffic.  And  it  makes 
little  sense  to  let  it  go  unmon¬ 
itored,  as  Breach  Secu¬ 
rity  CEO  John  Payne 
wryly  observes.  “After 
all,”  he  says,  “your 
most  valuable  traffic  is 
what  you  put  in  SSL  in 
the  first  place.”  Pricing 
starts  at  $5k.  A  Linux 
version  of  BreachView 
ships  mid-October. 
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Consider  the  dots  connected.  From  one  coast  to  the  other,  Transportation 
Insurance  Brokers  are  serving  clients  more  securely.  Sharing  data  more  quickly. 
Communicating  more  seamlessly.  And  doing  it  all  for  almost  $2,000  less  a  month, 
thanks  to  an  IP-VPN  solution  we  designed,  delivered  and  now  manage.  And  the 
strong,  reliable  backbone  of  the  SBC  network.  Find  out  more  about  how  we’re 
helping  TIB  connect  the  dots  at  sbc.com/dots.  GOING  BEYOND  THE  CALL.* 


SBC,  ttie  SBC  logo  and  GOING  EYOND  THE  CALL  are  registered  trademarks  of  SBC  Knowledge  Ventures,  LP,  and/or  its  affiliates.  ®2004  SBC  Knowledge  Ventures,  L.R  All  rights  reserved. 
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PeopleSoft’s  Prospects 
Top  Agenda  at  Snow 


Pro-Oracle  legal  ruling  raises  questions 
about  vendor’s  future  as  users  gather 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

At  peoplesoft  inc.’s 
Connect  2004  con¬ 
ference  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  this  week,  the 
software  vendor  is  expected 
to  face  questions  from  users 
about  its  ability  to  fend  off 
Oracle  Corp.’s  hostile  takeover 
bid  and  remain  independent. 

The  user  conference  comes 
two  weeks  after  a  federal 
judge  turned  down  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  block  Oracle’s  offer 
on  antitrust  grounds  [Quick- 
Link  49350].  PeopleSoft 
promptly  issued  a  letter  as¬ 
suring  customers  that  it  still 
has  a  number  of  options,  and 
whether  Oracle  will  succeed 
in  its  15-month-old  buyout 
quest  is  an  open  question. 

But  PeopleSoft  user  John 
Matelski  isn’t  taking  any 
chances.  Matelski  is  deputy 
CIO  for  the  city  of  Orlando, 
which  runs  financial  applica¬ 
tions  that  were  developed  by 
J.D.  Edwards  &  Co.  and  are 
now  part  of  PeopleSoft’s 
EnterpriseOne  product  line. 

Last  week,  Matelski  attend¬ 
ed  the  Connection  Point  2004 
conference  held  in  Orlando  hy 
the  Oracle  Applications  Users 
Group  (OAUG).  He  said  he 
wanted  to  ask  Oracle  users 
how  they  feel  about  their  ven¬ 
dor.  It’s  too  early  to  tell  what 
will  happen,  he  noted,  “but  if 


Correction 

The  first  name  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  judge  who  ruled  against 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice’s 
effort  to  block  Oracle  Corp.’s 
takeover  bid  for  PeopteSoft  Inc. 
was  misspelled  in  a  story  in  last 
week's  News  section  (“Judge 
Rejects  .Antitrust  Claims,  Lets 
Oracle  Pursue  PeopleSoff ).  The 
judge’s  name  is  Vaughn  Walker. 


we  become  part  of  Oracle,  I 
wanted  to  do  the  legwork.” 

Matelski  also  plans  to  attend 
Connect  2004  to  learn  more 
about  PeopleSoft’s  payroll  and 
human  resources  applications 
because  he’s  considering  mi¬ 
grating  away  from  the  Infini- 
um  Software  products  he  now 
uses.  Infinium  was  acquired 
by  SSA  Global  Technologies 
Inc.  in  2002. 

In  addition,  Matelski  said  he 
wants  to  examine  PeopleSoft’s 
loosely  controlled  network  of 
about  170  small  user  groups 


that  are  organized  by  industry, 
product  or  region.  Matelski 
sits  on  the  board  of  Quest  In¬ 
ternational  Users  Group,  an 
independent  group  of  J.D.  Ed¬ 
wards  users  that  has  had  a  ma¬ 
jor  falling-out  with  PeopleSoft. 

PeopleSoft  officials  declined 
to  comment  about  Oracle’s 
bid  during  a  briefing  about  a 
human  resources  software 
upgrade  that’s  due  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  Connect  (see  box). 

Dave  Hyzy,  director  of  IT  at 
Benderson  Development  Co. 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  said  he’s  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  possibility  of 
Oracle  buying  PeopleSoft.  “Of 
course  there  is  fear  and  trepi¬ 
dation  regarding  the  persis¬ 


tent  thought  of  a  takeover  by 
Larry  Ellison,”  Hyzy  said,  re¬ 
ferring  to  Oracle’s  CEO. 

Benderson  uses  the  World 
software  that  PeopleSoft  ac¬ 
quired  when  it  bought  J.D.  Ed¬ 
wards.  Hyzy  said  the  real  es¬ 
tate  developer  “just  spent  the 
better  part  of  a  year  groping 
through  the  morass  of  changes 
wrought  by  the  PeopleSoft 
acquisition.”  The  thought  of 
dealing  with  another  buyout 
“is  sobering,”  he  added. 

On  the  other  hand.  Peg 
Nicholson,  CIO  at  golf  equip¬ 
ment  maker  Acushnet  Co.  in 
Fairhaven,  Mass.,  was  stoic 
about  the  situation. 

“I  don’t  worry  about  what  I 
can’t  change,  nor  about  what 
has  not  happened  yet,”  said 
Nicholson,  who  runs  People¬ 
Soft’s  flagsliip  Enterprise  ap¬ 
plications.  “One  day,  it  will  be 
resolved,  and  then  we’ll  de¬ 
cide  what  options  we  have.” 

Several  Oracle  users  said  at 


New  From  PeopleSoft 

HUMAN  CAPITAL 
MANAGEMENT  8.9 

INCLUDES  automated  tools 
designed  to  help  users  speed  up 
the  installation  process. 


PROVIDES  new  functionality  for 
managing  contingent  workforces 
and  tracking  employee  absences. 


ADDS  features  that  are  tailored 
for  manufacturers  with  unionized 
workforces. 


IS  DUEinQl  2005. 


the  OAUG’s  conference  that 
they  are  in  favor  of  the  merger. 
“It  will  give  Oracle  the  ability 
to  be  more  competitive  in  the 
industry,”  said  Pat  Dues,  a 
project  officer  for  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  city  manager’s  office  and 
president  of  the  OAUG.  “We 
see  a  complement  between 
Oracle’s  products  and  People¬ 
Soft’s.”  O  49474 


Oracle  improves  App  Stability,  Support 

But  users  say  patch 
installation  process 
could  be  easier 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

ORLANDO 

Oracle  Corp.  is  expanding  the 
management  functionality  of¬ 
fered  to  users  of  its  business 
applications  and  is  working 
with  members  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  Oracle  Applications 
Users  Group  to  improve  its 
technical  support  and  soft¬ 
ware  development  processes. 

The  software  vendor  has 
made  strides  in  stabilizing  its 
E-Business  Suite  applications 
and  making  them  easier  to  in¬ 
stall  and  maintain,  according 
to  OAUG  members  who  at¬ 
tended  the  user  group’s  Con¬ 
nection  Point  2004  conference 
here  last  week.  But  several  at¬ 
tendees  said  they  still  find  the 
installation  of  service  pack  up¬ 
dates  containing  bug  fixes  and 
other  modifications  to  be 
time-consuming  and  trying. 

OAUG  board  member  Ar¬ 
thur  Hunt  said  Oracle  prefers 
to  release  large  sets  of  soft¬ 
ware  patches  and  updates  in¬ 


stead  of  incremental  fixes. 
Hunt,  who  is  a  manager  of  IT 
systems  at  Yale  University, 
noted  that  Oracle’s  approach 
requires  a  lot  of  regression 
testing  to  ensure  that  applica¬ 
tions  will  continue  to  function 
after  patches  are  deployed. 

“We  have  found  it  hard,  but 
we  deal  with  it,”  said  Himt, 
whose  IT  shop  runs  Oracle’s 
E-Business  Suite  11.5.8  public- 
sector  applications. 

Nevertheless,  Hunt  added 
that  rollouts  of  Oracle’s  appli¬ 
cations  are  getting  easier  and 
that  the  company’s  technical 
support  generally  is  good  —  as 
long  as  its  internal  trouble¬ 
shooters  have  the  necessary 
documentation.  He  also  noted 
that  Oracle’s  support  staff  now 
can  access  Yale’s  applications 
and  do  direct  diagnostics  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  for  IT  work¬ 
ers  to  send  in  event  logs. 

Installing  updates  could  be 
easier  if  the  various  pieces, 
such  as  bug  fixes  or  new  func¬ 
tionality,  were  broken  down 
and  issued  separately,  said 
Brent  Moody,  an  analyst  for 
financial  and  administrative 
systems  at  Salt  Lake  City- 


based  Intermountain  Health 
Care  Inc.  The  nonprofit  health 
care  provider  uses  Oracle’s 
human  resources  software. 

To  make  the  software  main¬ 
tenance  and  update  process 
easier,  IT  staffers  at  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  in 
New  York  use  Oracle  Applica¬ 
tions  Manager,  a  tool  that  runs 
scripts  and  is  designed  to  help 
users  identify  problems. 

Kimberly  Sowers,  an  IT  ser¬ 
vices  manager  at  RIT,  noted 
that  Oracle’s  human  resources 
and  payroll  applications  often 


Integration  Plans 


Oracle  said  the  increased  ties 
between  its  Applications  Manag¬ 
er  and  Grid  Control  tools  will: 

■  Be  delivered  as  part  of  an 
E-Business  Suite  11i.10 
upgrade  due  within  60  days. 

■  Let  IT  managers  use  one 
console  to  manage  multiple 
E-Business  Suite  systems. 

■  Support  underlying  data- 
ba%  and  application 
servers  in  addition  to  the 
business  applications. 


require  large  patches  for  legal 
compliance  reasons.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  school’s  IT  managers 
must  plan  ahead  so  they  have 
enough  manpower  for  up¬ 
grades.  But,  she  added,  “at 
least  it’s  predictable." 

Oracle  officials  didn’t  re¬ 
spond  to  requests  for  com¬ 
ment.  Two  weeks  ago,  the 
company  said  it’s  increasing 
the  integration  between  Appli¬ 
cations  Manager  and  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Grid  Control  tool  for 
managing  systems  with  a  mix 
of  its  software  and  products 
from  other  vendors  (see  box). 

In  addition,  Oracle’s  inter¬ 
nal  customer  advisory  boards 
are  working  with  the  OAUG  to 
get  feedback  on  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  its  applications,  said 
OAUG  President  Pat  Dues,  a 
project  officer  for  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  city  manager’s  office. 

And  for  three  months,  sev¬ 
eral  OAUG  special-interest 
groups  have  been  piloting  a 
process  that  would  enable 
users  to  click  on  a  link  on  Ora¬ 
cle’s  MetaLink  support  Web 
site  to  request  software  en¬ 
hancements.  Requests  would 
be  reviewed  by  OAUG  volim- 
teers  for  potential  submission 
to  Oracle’s  development  staff. 
Hunt  said.  O  49475 
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YOUR  NEXT-GENERATION  NETWORK 
COULD  BE  JUST  A  SWITCH  AWAY 

More  and  more  of  your  desktops,  notebooks  and  servers  are  equipped  with  Gigabit  Ethernet— but  are  your  switches  also  ready  for  the 
increased  demands  of  real-time  business?  Broadcom’s  highly  integrated  Gigabit  technology  is  designed  to  speed  the  cost-effective  migration 
from  Fast  Ethernet  to  Gigabit  Ethernet,  end-to-end.  That’s  why  the  top  5  switch  manufacturers  turn  to  Broadcom  when  they  need  high- 
performance,  field-proven  Gigabit  Ethernet  chips^  with  advanced  features  like  the  industry’s  only  built-in,  real-time  cable  diagnostics  and 
correction.  So  whether  you’re  upgrading  your  entire  enterprise,  your  remote  offices  or  just  select  departments,  Broadcom®  technology 
inside  your  switches  gives  you  what  you  need  to  complete  your  next-generation  network— today. 


Learn  how  intelligent  switching  at  gigabit  speeds  delivers  superior 
network  performance  with  less  complexity,  in  a  more  secure  computing 
environment.  Download  Chapter  4,  “Switching  Intelligence  in  the 
Enterprise,"  from  our  Architecting  Next-Generation  Networks  e-book, 

now  at  www.gobroadcotn.com/ebook 


Broadcom.*  the  pulse  logo.  Connecting  everything,*  and  the  Connecting  everything  logo  are  trade¬ 
marks  of  Broadcom  Corporation  and/or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  certain  other  countries. 
All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


’Source:  IOC,  Network  Qvlew,  August,  2003 
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DHS  Seeks  Real-World 
Data  on  Security  Breaches 

Asks  corporate  IT  to  detail  incidents  so 
researchers  can  test  effectiveness  of  tools 


MFS 


ISM  Opens  Speech 
Recognition  Code 

IBM  announced  plans  to  release 
some  of  its  speech  recognition 
development  tools  as  open-source 
code.  The  company  said  it’s  giv¬ 
ing  the  Apache  Software  Founda¬ 
tion  control  of  its  Reusable  Dialog 
Components  technology,  a  set  of 
building  blocks  for  adding  basic 
voice-enabled  functions  to  appli¬ 
cations.  IBM  is  also  donating  a 
set  of  speech  markup  editors  to 
the  Eclipse  Foundation. 


Oracle  Adds  ISV 
Hosting  Services 

Oracle  Corp.  launched  a  set  of 
software  hosting  and  manage¬ 
ment  services  for  vendors  that  de 
velop  products  on  top  of  its  data¬ 
base  and  application  server  tech¬ 
nology.  Oracle  said  independent 
software  vendors  will  continue  to 
support  their  applications  for 
users.  But  Oracle  will  take  over 
management  of  its  software  and 
also  take  responsibility  for  sup¬ 
porting  third-party  components. 


Sales,  Profits  Rise 
During  Oracle’s  Q1 

Oracle  reported  a  7%  year-over- 
year  increase  in  revenue  and  a  16% 
profit  gain  for  its  first  quarter, 
which  ended  Aug.  31.  Sales  of  new 
software  licenses  also  rose  by  7% 
to  $563  million.  But  sales  of  its 
business  applications  fell  by  36%. 


1  '  ORACLE  BY  THE  NUMBERS  I 

REVENUE 

:  PROFIT 

S509M 

Q1FY04 

$2.ta 

S440M 

Short  Takes 

NOVELL  INC.  announced  two  iden¬ 
tity  management  tools,  including 
an  embeddable  repository  for 

end-user  identification  data _ 

FROXIM  CORP.  and  SYMBOL 
TECHNOLOGIES  INC.  have  settled 
patent  infringement  claims,  with 
Proxim  agreeing  to  pay  Symbol 
$22.75  million  in  damages  plus  a 
royalty  on  future  sales  of  some 
wireless  LAN  products. 


BY  DAN  VERTON 

SAN  MATEO.  CALIF. 

The  u.s.  Department 
of  Homeland  Securi¬ 
ty  plans  to  launch 
several  pilot  projects 
that  officials  at  the  agency 
hope  will  help  solve  one  of  the 
most  pressing  cybersecurity 
research  problems:  a  lack  of 
real-world  data  about  attacks. 

“The  cyber  community  has 
suffered  for  years  from  the 
lack  of  good  data  for  testing,” 
Douglas  Maughan,  security 
program  manager  at  the 
Homeland  Security  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency, 
said  last  week  at  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service.  That’s  why  the  DHS  is 
moving  ahead  rapidly  with  a 
new  program  called  Protected 
Repository  for  Defense  of  In¬ 
frastructure  Against  Cyber 
Threats,  Maughan  said. 

The  program,  known  infor¬ 
mally  as  Predict,  began  last 
February  and  is  aimed  at  con¬ 
vincing  large  companies  to 
volunteer  data  about  actual  IT 
security  incidents. 

Layers  of  Protection 

Security  researchers  would  be 
able  to  use  the  information  to 
test  product  prototypes,  said 
Maughan.  He  noted  that  the 
government  wouldn’t  hold  the 
data  and  that  companies  taking 
part  in  the  program  could  have 
their  data  “anonymized.” 

Maughan  said  the  program 
will  rely  on  a  trusted-access 
process  that’s  built  around 
written  agreements  with  data 
providers.  The  incident  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  stored  in  a 
data  repository  hosted  by  a 
third-party  company,  and  re¬ 
searchers  will  have  to  apply 
to  take  part  in  the  program. 

Companies  submitting  data 
will  be  able  to  block  specific 
researchers  from  accessing 
their  information,  Maughan 
said.  He  added  that  nearly 


two-dozen  organizations  have 
expressed  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  due  to  go  live 
after  Jan.  1.  However,  a  final 
budget  for  Predict  still  needs 
to  be  approved. 

The  DHS  is  also  spearhead¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  a  vendor- 
neutral  cybersecurity  testbed, 


HThe  cyber 
community 
has  suffered  for 
years  from  the  lack 
of  good  data  for 
testing. 

DOUGLAS  MAUGHAN,  HOMELAND 
SECURITY  ADVANCED  RESEARCH 
PROJECTS  AGENCY 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

Microsoft  Corp.  has  yet  to  re¬ 
lease  a  feature-complete  beta 
version  of  its  upcoming  Visual 
Studio  2005  development  tools. 
But  at  last  week’s  VSLive  con¬ 
ference  in  Orlando,  it  an¬ 
nounced  a  refresh  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  beta  release  and  disclosed 
more  details  about  the  product. 

The  software  vendor  said 
the  Visual  Studio  2005  Stan¬ 
dard  Edition  will  add  features 
for  building  Web  and  mobile 
applications  and  bundle  all  of 
the  programming  languages 
that  the  tool  supports  —  Visu¬ 
al  Basic  .Net,  C#,  J#  and  C++. 

The  standard  edition  of  the 
existing  Visual  Studio  .Net 
2003  release  is  available  only 
in  language-specific  editions, 
noted  Jay  Roxe,  a  Visual  Studio 
product  manager  at  Microsoft. 

Microsoft  hasn’t  announced 
pricing  for  the  Visual  Studio 
2005  Standard  Edition,  which 


known  as  Deter,  that’s  de¬ 
signed  to  help  vendors  develop 
next-generation  security  tech¬ 
nologies.  So  far,  $14  million  has 
been  earmarked  for  the  Deter 
program,  Maughan  said.  The 
DHS  plans  to  hold  an  industry 
day  on  Sept.  27  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  program,  and 
it’s  looking  to  award  pilot  proj¬ 
ect  contracts  in  January. 

In  addition,  the  DHS  has 
formed  an  ad  hoc  government 
and  industry  steering  commit¬ 
tee  to  develop  security  pilot 
projects  for  the  Internet’s  Do¬ 
main  Name  System.  Its  goal  is 
to  study  specific  threats  and 
vulnerabilities  to  the  DNS,  in¬ 
cluding  denial-of-service  at¬ 
tacks,  Web  site  hijackings  and 
a  loss  of  Internet  coherence 
resulting  from  unauthorized 
root  servers  and  top-level  do¬ 
mains.  Pilot  projects  are  now 
being  planned  for  the  .us  and 
.gov  domains,  Maughan  said. 


is  scheduled  to  ship  in  the  first 
half  of  next  year.  There  will 
also  be  Express,  Professional 
and  Team  System  editions. 

The  update  of  the  first  Visu¬ 
al  Studio  2005  beta  release 
adds  Microsoft’s  modeling 
technology,  code-named 
Whitehorse,  and  new  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  company’s  Team 
Foundation  change  manage¬ 
ment  and  version 
control  tools,  a 
Microsoft  spokes¬ 
woman  said. 

“We’re  actively 
soliciting  feedback 
on  all  parts  of  the 
product,”  Roxe  said.  He  added 
that  users  can  log  suggestions 
and  report  software  bugs  on 
the  MSDN  Product  Feedback 
Center  Web  site. 

Also  last  week,  Microsoft 
announced  a  version  of  Visual 
Studio  .Net  2003  that  includes 
the  tool’s  professional  edition, 


Security  Data 

The  DHS  wants  to  collect  the 

following  types  of  information 

from  companies: 

■  Traces  of  data  packets  and 
packet  headers 

>  BGP  and  DNS  server  data 

■  Network  topology 
information 

■  Logs  from  firewalls  and 
intrusion-detection  systems 

»  System  performance  and  net¬ 
work  management  records 


The  DHS  today  is  scheduled 
to  hold  the  first  meeting  of  its 
Border  Gateway  Protocol 
steering  committee,  which  is 
preparing  a  series  of  projects 
to  develop  secure  protocols 
for  the  Internet  routing  infra¬ 
structure.  Maughan  said  the 
current  BGP  architecture 
makes  it  vulnerable  to  human 
error  as  well  as  to  malicious 
attacks  against  routers,  the 
links  between  routers  and  the 
management  stations  that  con¬ 
trol  the  devices.  O  49477 


developer  editions  of  Win¬ 
dows  Server  2003  and  SQL 
Server  2000,  and  Visual  Studio 
Tools  for  the  Microsoft  Office 
System.  Roxe  said  the  software 
bundle  is  priced  at  $749,  or 
$549  for  customers  who  are 
upgrading  from  prior  versions 
of  the  tools. 

Visual  Studio  .Net  Profes¬ 
sional  2003  sells  for  $1,049,  but 
existing  customers  won’t  be 
given  a  price  break  to  get  the 
extra  elements  that  come  with 
the  special  release,  according 
to  Microsoft.  The  bundle  “is 

targeted  at  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  haven’t 
upgraded  yet,” 

Roxe  said. 

Meta  Group  Inc. 
analyst  Thomas 
Murphy  said  Visual 
Studio  .Net  2003  will  be 
replaced  by  new  versions  in 
less  than  a  year,  “so  this  is 
kind  of  like  the  end-of-year 
model  blowout  sale.”  He  said 
Microsoft  is  trying  to  get  more 
users  to  upgrade  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  building  on  Windows 
Server  2003.  O  49467 


Microsoft  Updates  Beta  for 
Visual  Studio  2005  Release 
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Insurers  Use  Wireless  Systems 
To  Process  Hurricane  Claims 


Claims  adjusters  go  into  the  field 
armed  with  laptops,  wireless  modems 


IETF  Panel  Deals  Setback  to 
Microsoft’s  Spam  Proposal 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

NSURERS  increasingly 
are  relying  on  technolo¬ 
gies  such  as  laptop  PCs 
and  wireless  networks 
to  speed  claims  processing  for 
their  policyholders,  including 
homeowners  and  businesses 
in  hurricane-ravaged  areas  of 
Florida. 

For  example,  claims  ad¬ 
justers  for  The  Hartford  Fi¬ 
nancial  Services  Group  Inc. 
used  Global  Positioning  Sys¬ 
tem  equipment  to  pinpoint 
the  home  addresses  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Florida  who  were 
stranded  without  power  or 
telephone  service  after  Hurri¬ 
canes  Charley  and  Frances 
roared  across  the  state. 

Once  customers  were  locat¬ 
ed,  the  adjusters  entered  in¬ 
formation  about  damage  to 
their  cars  into  Panasonic  CF- 
29  laptops,  along  with  insur¬ 
ance  claims  forms  and  digital 
photos  of  the  vehicles,  said 
Martin  Iverson,  vice  president 
of  auto  physical  damage  for 
the  Hartford,  Conn.-based 
insurer.  Wireless  modems 
built  into  the  laptops  were 
used  to  transmit  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  one  of  The  Hartford’s 
claims  offices. 

The  data  was  sent  via  land 
lines  to  a  company  in  Chicago 
that  helped  prepare  repair 
estimates.  The  Hartford  then 
sent  e-mail  messages  with 
approved  repairs  to  the 
adjusters,  who  could  write 
checks  to  customers  on  the 
spot.  The  entire  process  took 
a  matter  of  minutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Iverson. 

He  added  that  the  wireless- 
enabled  laptops,  which  The 
Hartford  rolled  out  to  187 
field  appraisers  in  June,  have 
helped  “enhance  our  ability  to 
respond  to  these  events.” 

“As  the  speed  and  memory 
capacity  of  laptops  increases 
and  the  costs  have  dropped. 


insurance  companies  have 
looked  at  them  as  a  pretty 
good  investment  for  their 
adjusters,”  said  John  Eager, 
senior  director  of  claims  at 
the  Property  Casualty  Insur¬ 
ers  Association  of  America  in 
Des  Plaines,  Ill.  “They  can  do 
estimates,  request  checks  — 
they’re  almost  an  office  unto 
themselves.” 

State  Farm  Insurance  Cos., 
the  largest  insurer  of  homes  in 
Florida  and  across  the  U.S., 
has  deployed  about  1,200 
wireless  modems  nationwide 
for  its  claims  adjusters  over 
the  past  eight  months.  And 


Patent  questions 
raise  red  flags 
about  Sender  ID 

BY  PAUL  ROBERTS 

An  antispam  technology  pro¬ 
posed  by  Microsoft  Corp.  as 
a  standard  way  of  identifying 
the  senders  of  e-mail  mes¬ 
sages  suffered  a  blow  this 
month  when  a  group  within 
the  Internet  Engineering  Task 
Force  sent  it  back  to  Microsoft 
for  more  work. 

Members  of  the  lETF’s  Mail 
Transfer  Agent  Authorization 
Records  in  Domain  Name  Sys¬ 
tem  working  group  voted  two 
weeks  ago  not  to  proceed  with 
the  Sender  ID  standards  pro¬ 
posal  that  Microsoft  submit¬ 
ted  in  June.  The  group’s  mem¬ 
bers  reached  “a  rough  consen¬ 
sus”  that  questions  about  in¬ 
tellectual  property  claims 
made  by  Microsoft  could  tor¬ 
pedo  deployment  of  the  tech¬ 
nology,  according  to  a  mes¬ 
sage  posted  to  a  discussion  list 
for  the  group. 


The  vote  by  the  working 
group,  which  is  known  infor¬ 
mally  as  Marid,  followed 
complaints  by  two  top  open- 
source  software  groups,  which 
said  they  wouldn’t  incorporate 
Sender  ID  into  their  products 
because  Microsoft’s  terms  for 
using  the  technology  violate 
the  provisions  of  their  licenses. 

Microsoft  Undaunted 

In  an  e-mail  statement,  Micro¬ 
soft  said  Marid’s  vote  “does 
not  mean  Sender  ID  has  been 
rejected.”  The  company  added 
that  it  accepts  Marid’s  plan 
to  look  for  other  mechanisms 
for  checking  whether  the  ad¬ 
dresses  used  by  senders  have 
been  spoofed. 

“While  we  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  single  technical 
mechanism  as  the  standard, 
we  believe  this  proposal  to 
allow  multiple  scopes  in  the 
protocol  is  a  reasonable  ap¬ 
proach  to  provide  additional 
choice  and  flexibility,”  Micro¬ 
soft  said. 

Sender  ID  was  designed  to 


help  users  identify  spammers 
who  are  faking  a  message’s 
originating  address.  The  tech¬ 
nology  works  partly  by  verify¬ 
ing  source  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  message  “enve¬ 
lope”  against  so-called  sender 
policy  framework  (SPF) 
records  that  list  approved 
e-mail  servers. 

The  SPF  piece  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Meng  Weng  Wong, 
founder  of  Pobox,  an  e-mail 
service  owned  by  Philadel¬ 
phia-based  IC  Group  Inc.  In 
May,  Microsoft  and  Meng 
agreed  to  create  Sender  ID 
by  merging  SPF  with  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft-developed  Caller  ID 

H  We’re  trying 
to  solve  the 
spam  problem 
together,  if  we  can’t 
do  that  because 
people  have  short¬ 
sighted  vision,  then 
that  would  be  a  real 
tragedy. 

MENG  WENG  WONG. 

FOUNDER.  POBOX 


director  of  claims  automation 
and  procedures. 

“The  [wireless]  coverage 
has  become  much  better,  and 
it’s  much  less  cost-prohibitive 
with  carrier  plans  that  offer 
all-you-can-eat  data  transmis¬ 
sion,”  Winland 
said.  The  tech¬ 
nology  “has 
allowed  our 
claims  repre¬ 
sentatives  to 
be  more  pro¬ 
ductive  for  our 
customers,”  he 
added. 

Although  he 
was  not  sure 
how  much 
State  Farm  has 
spent  on  the 


Bloomington,  Ill.-based  State 
Farm  has  bought  another  1,000 
wireless  cards  for  indepen¬ 
dent  adjusters  contracted  to 
help  out  during  disasters  such 
as  Charley  and  Frances,  said 
Mark  Winland,  the  insurer’s 


wireless  cards,  Winland  said 
the  insurer  “has  more  than 
seen  the  returns  in  efficiency 
gains  and  returns  to  our 
policyholders.” 

In  parts  of  Florida  where 
cellular  towers  were  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  the  storms. 
State  Farm  also  recently  de¬ 
ployed  13  mobile  claims  units 
equipped  with  satellite  dishes. 
Winland  said  that  the  mobile 
units  allow  adjusters  and 
claims  agents  to  connect  to 
regional  State  Farm  offices 
at  T1  speeds,  enabling  them 
to  quickly  process  and  trans¬ 
mit  customer  claims. 

Insurance  companies  are 
also  making  increased  use 
of  catastrophe  modeling  sys¬ 
tems  and  predictive  analytics 
to  help  forecast  the  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  losses  for  particular 
regions  after  disasters  occur, 
according  to  Jamie  Bisker, 
an  analyst  at  Needham, 
Mass.-based  TowerGroup. 

O  49476 


technology,  which  authenti¬ 
cates  messages  by  checking  in¬ 
formation  in  the  e-mail  header. 

Meng  said  he  backs  the 
IETF  working  group’s  deci¬ 
sion  because  the  patent  threat 
was  too  big  an  unknown  to 
simply  pass  over.  He  said  he 
had  repeatedly  warned  Micro¬ 
soft  about  the  patent  issue. 

Such  criticisms  registered 
with  Marid  members.  In  a 
message  posted  to  the  group’s 
discussion  list,  Marid  co- 
chairman  Andrew  Newton 
wrote  that  questions  about 
Microsoft’s  unpublished 
patent  claims  in  Sender  ID 
could  not  be  ignored  and  that 
the  group  would  have  to  look 
at  alternatives  to  the  algo¬ 
rithms  offered  by  Microsoft. 

The  IETF  could  find  itself 
caught  between  the  ideologi¬ 
cally  opposed  Microsoft  and 
open-source  camps,  Meng 
warned.  “At  the  end  of  the  day, 
we’re  trying  to  solve  the  spam 
problem  together,”  he  said.  “If 
we  can’t  do  that  because  peo¬ 
ple  have  shortsighted  vision, 
then  that  would  be  a  real 
tragedy.”  O  49427 


Roberts  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service. 
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Commercialization  of  Linux  Helps  Microsoft, 


BY  CAROL  SLtWA 

Martin  Taylor  recently  marked 
his  one-year  anniversary  as 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  chief  Linux 
strategist.  Taylor,  whose  official 
title  is  general  manager  of  plat¬ 
form  strategy,  spoke  with  Com- 
puterworld  this  month  about 
the  insights  he  has  gained. 

What  are  some  of  the  lessons 
you’ve  learned?  I  initially 
thought  that  people  were  really 
lining  up  Windows  and  Linux 
side  by  side,  and  they’d  say, 
“Hey,  Linux  gives  us  better 
TCO.”  Actually,  it’s  less  about 
that.  What  they  know  is,  “Hey, 
we  can  save  money  getting  off 
Unix  or  off  of  RISC.  So  the 
question  is,  do  we  go  to  Linux 
or  do  we  go  to  Windows?” 
That’s  where  more  of  the 
comparison  comes  from. 
When  I  talk  to  customers  and 
they  say,  “Hey,  we  can  get  bet¬ 
ter  TCO  with  Linux,”  they’re 
not  always  saying  better  than 
Windows.  They’re  saying  bet¬ 
ter  than  Unix. 

Any  other  surprises?  One  other 


thing  that’s  come  up  more 
over  the  last  12  months  is  this 
notion  of  indemnification 
[against  patent  and  copyright 
claims].  More  and  more  cus¬ 
tomers  are  asking  us,  “Help 
me  understand  what  you  do 
from  an  indemnifica¬ 
tion  perspective  ver¬ 
sus  HP  or  IBM  or  Red 
Hat  or  Novell.”  . . .  And 
I  began  to  say,  “Wow. 

We  really  stand  behind 
our  technology  in  a 
pretty  aggressive  way. 

We  should  make  sure 
that  we  get  credit  for 
that  compared  to  Linux  in 
many  ways.”  And  it’s  actually 
been  something  that  tips  the 
scales  sometimes  when  peo¬ 
ple  are  on  the  fence. 

Another  thing  that  shocked 
me  this  year  was  the  commer¬ 
cialization  of  Linux  —  in  a 
good  way,  quite  honestly,  for 
me  . . .  because  it  allows  us  to 
talk  more  in  those  commercial 
terms.  When  you’re  getting 
something  for  free,  [vendors] 
get  a  lot  of  “get  out  of  jail  free” 
cards.  You  [hear  people  say¬ 


ing],  “Oh  well.  We  didn’t  pay 
for  it,  so  we  shouldn’t  care  too 
much  about  security.  We’ll  fix 
it  ourselves.  Oh,  there’s  no  re¬ 
gression  testing.  Who  cares? 
We’ll  do  that  ourselves.”  But 
once  you  start  writing  a  check, 
you  now  have  demands, 
and  rightfully  so. 

What's  your  take  on  Nov¬ 
ell?  They’re  in  this  in- 
between  period.  They 
want  to  be  platform- 
agnostic  a  little  bit,  be¬ 
cause  really  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  NetWare. 
Their  business  is  ZENworks 
and  all  the  stuff  that  runs  on 
top,  and  they  wanted  to  do 
that  on  Windows  and  on  Lin¬ 
ux  and  on  NetWare.  But  over 
time,  they’re  going  to  have  to 
really  get  committed  to  a  plat¬ 
form  and  further  invent  that. 

In  Toronto  in  July,  I  had 
12  top  Novell  resellers  from 
around  the  world  for  about 
four  hours  and  just  Ustened. 

I  really  have  to  understand 
what’s  happening  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  And  Novell  is  push- 


Exec  Says 

ing  very  hard  obviously  to  get 
them  up  to  speed  on  SUSE 
[Linux] _ I  think  they  are  go¬ 

ing  to  outpace  Red  Hat  as  the 
preferred  Linux  distribution. 

So  In  the  long  term,  Novell  is  your 
greatest  Linux  competitor?  No 

question,  because  they  have 
the  best  point-to-point  stack 
from  the  kernel  through  to  the 
application  layer  and  things 
that  go  on  top  of  it. 

Now  the  challenge  will  be 
[that]  they’re  going  to  need  to 
do  stuff  to  differentiate  them¬ 
selves  from  Red  Hat,  which 
then  means  that  they  need  to 
find  ways  to  basically  almost 
have  a  customized  distribu¬ 
tion.  And  you  can  end  up  with 
Linux  not  being  Linux,  but 
Red  Hat  Linux  being  different 
than  Novell  SUSE  Linux,  De- 
bian  Linux  and  Mandrake,  or 
whatever  the  case  is. 

Microsoft  commissioned  analyst 
firms  to  do  reports  to  help  you 
“get  out  the  facts”  about  Linux. 
Are  you  still  doing  that?  If  there 
are  facts  or  things  that  are 


needed.  I’m  going  to  hope  that 
I  can  entice  the  analyst  firms 
to  go  do  it  on  their  own  be¬ 
cause  they  think  it’s  also  im¬ 
portant.  But  if  they  don’t,  then 
I’ll  commission  it. 

If  you  could  turn  back  the  clock,  is 
there  anything  you  would  do  dif¬ 
ferently?  If  I  had  one  extra  arm 
or  24  hours  in  parallel,  I  would 
have  spent  a  bit  more  time  on 
our  Unix  migration  activities, 
because  that’s  where  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  good  traction  from 
a  Linux  perspective.  And  we 
have  a  pretty  good  story  to  tell. 

Are  customers  still  complaining 
about  Microsoft’s  licensing  poli¬ 
cies?  I  spend  half  [as  much  of] 
my  time  on  licensing  than  I  did 
a  year  ago. . . .  [With]  all  my 
customers  over  the  last  two 
months,  I  might  have  discussed 
licensing  three  or  four  times, 
whereas  it  was  a  guaranteed 
conversation  a  year  ago. 

O  49452 


MORE  ONLINE 

An  extended  version  of  this  interview  can 
be  found  on  our  Web  site: 

QuickLink  49456 
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Politically  Savvy  IT  Managers 
Key  to  Grid  Project  Success 


Executive  Suiumit  panelists  suggest  early 
intervention  to  head  oflf  user  resistance 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

PHILADELPHIA 

NFORMATION  technology 
managers  embarking  on 
grid  computing  projects 
could  get  some  tips  from 
the  candidates  in  this  election 
season.  That’s  because  politi¬ 
cal  savvy  is  required  to  build 
support  for  grid  projects, 
which  tend  to  cover  wide  ar¬ 
eas  of  an  enterprise. 

“It’s  like  running  for  office,” 
said  Ben  Flock,  vice  president 
of  virtualization  and  applica¬ 
tions  frameworks  at  Cigna 
Corp.,  a  Philadelphia-based 
health  insurance  benefits 
company.  “You’re  educating  a 
pretty  broad  community.” 

Flock  said  IT  managers 
should  also  heed  the  advice  in 
Sun  Tzu’s  The  Art  of  War: 
“Keep  your  friends  close  and 
your  enemies  closer.”  There 
may  be  people  who  feel  that 
a  grid  project  will  adversely 
affect  them,  he  said.  “If  you 
don’t  bring  them  to  the  table 
early,  they  can  act  like  a  sniper 
later  in  the  day,”  Flock  said. 

Control  Issues 

Resistance  to  grid  projects  can 
stem  from  a  loss  of  “owner¬ 
ship,”  say  grid  experts  and  ear¬ 
ly  adopters.  By  virtualizing, 
pooling  and  centralizing  com¬ 
puting  resources  in  an  enter¬ 
prise,  a  grid  implementation 
can  lead  to  a  business  unit  los¬ 
ing  control  over  its  IT  re¬ 
sources,  and  that  could  fuel 
opposition  to  the  project. 

Flock  was  a  panelist  at  a 
Computerworld  IT  Executive 
Summit  held  here  last  week, 
where  IT  managers  shared  ex¬ 
periences  about  their  grid 
projects.  In  Flock’s  case,  Cigna 
is  undertaking  a  server  virtu¬ 
alization  implementation 
across  some  3,000  servers,  and 
that  effort  will  ultimately  lead 
to  grid  computing. 


Implementing  grid  projects 
takes  strong  senior  manage¬ 
ment  support,  clear  and  rapid 
deliverables,  and  partnerships 
to  keep  internal  resistance  at 
bay  —  steps  that  apply  gener¬ 
ally  to  all  kinds  of  IT  projects. 
Flock  said. 

Grids  are  different  in  some 


AT  A  GLANCE 

Grid  computing 
projects  must  have 
the  following: 


Upper  management  support 


Involvement  of  affected 

parties 

,  including  business 

unit  managers 

A  multi 

Idisciplinary 

imple- 

mental 

ion  team 

a  Vendor 

knowledge 

transfer 

Continued  from  page  1 

J.P.  Morgan 

IBM  spokesman  James 
Sciales  said  IBM  will  still 
provide  hardware,  software 
and  services  to  several  J.P. 
Morgan  business  units,  in¬ 
cluding  its  investment  bank¬ 
ing  operations  and  its  retail 
banking,  treasury  and  securi¬ 
ties  services. 

He  added  that  IBM  still  had 
been  investing  in  building  up 
the  resources  it  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  J.P.  Morgan’s  systems.  As 
a  result,  IBM  doesn’t  expect 
the  contract  cancellation  to 
negatively  affect  its  financial 
results  this  year.  Sciales  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  whether 
IBM  will  receive  a  termination 
fee  from  J.P.  Morgan. 

When  IBM  announced  the 
J.P.  Morgan  contract,  it  hailed 
the  deal  as  a  groundbreaking 


key  respects,  though.  The  goal 
is  to  treat  all  IT  resources  dy¬ 
namically  and  allow  enterpris¬ 
es  to  shift  computing  power 
and  data  to  wherever  they’re 
needed.  Grids  are  enabled  by  a 
variety  of  technologies,  such 
as  virtualization,  blades  and 
storage-area  networks. 

However,  the  technologies 
that  support  grid  approaches 
aren’t  mature  yet,  and  early 
adopters  face  challenges. 
Among  them  is  the  prospect 
of  being  joined  at  the  hip  with 
a  vendor,  because  the  lack  of 
mature  standards  means  users 
will  likely  have  to  use  some 
proprietary  technologies. 

“I  wouldn’t  be  presuming 
that  there  are  global  standards 
that  are  tying  vendor  products 
in  the  grid  space,”  said  Jim 
Gray,  engineering  manager  at 
Iron  Mountain  Inc.,  a  Boston- 
based  data-protection  firm. 
Gray  said  he  will  ask  vendors 
about  their  standards  plans, 
but  at  this  early  stage,  he  isn’t 
expecting  them  to  adhere  to 


development  standards. 

There  are  several  ongoing 
grid  standards  efforts,  includ¬ 
ing  a  vendor  group  called  the 
Enterprise  Grid  Alliance.  That 
organization  has  the  backing 
of  big  players  such  as  Oracle 
Corp.,  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  but 
IBM  and  Microsoft  Corp.  are 
missing. 

Competitive  Strategies 

Competition  among  vendors 
may  also  keep  them  from 
readily  adopting  grid  stan¬ 
dards,  panelists  agreed. 

As  soon  as  a  vendor  is  hired, 
the  grid  project  team  mem¬ 
bers  should  start  getting  in- 
house  training  on  its  system, 
said  Gregory  Rhoney,  program 
director  at  San  Diego-based 
defense  contractor  Titan 
Corp.,  which  is  helping  the 
U.S.  Special  Operations  Com¬ 
mand  develop  a  grid  system. 
“Make  [training]  a  condition 
of  yomr  contract,”  he  said. 

Rhoney  said  customers 


agreement  that  would  illus¬ 
trate  the  value  of  its  “on-de- 
mand”  strategy  for  adding 
flexibility  to  corporate  IT  in¬ 
frastructures. 

Changing  Needs 

ZapThink  LEG  analyst  Ronald 
Schmelzer  predicted  at  the 
time  that  the  deal  would  be 
IBM’s  “poster  child”  for  the 
on-demand  approach.  “Poster 
children  have  pluses  and  mi¬ 
nuses,”  Schmelzer  said  last 
week  after  the  cancellation 
was  announced.  He  added 


that  IBM  will  likely  avoid  any 
major  damage  to  its  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  outsourcing  vendor 
if  the  termination  is  seen  by 
other  users  as  being  driven 
by  changing  needs  at  J.P. 
Morgan. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  compa¬ 
nies  that  do  big  outsourcing 
deals,  but  IBM  is  really  in  a 
league  of  its  own,”  Schmelzer 
said.  “The  whole  on-demand 
computing  plan  is  unique  to 
them.  Whether  or  not  it’s  a 
long-term  success  depends  on 
their  ability  to  execute  and 


HWe  believe  managing 
our  own  technology 
infrastructure  is  best  for 
the  long-term  growth  and 
success  of  our  company. 

AUSTIN  ADAMS.  CIO,  J.P.  MORGAN  CHASE 


www.computerworld.com 


CIGNA’S  BEN  FLOCK  warns  thal 
if  you  don’t  involve  potential 
adversaries  early  on  in  a  grid 
project,  “they  can  act  like  a 
sniper  later  in  the  day.” 


should  have  people  who  know 
the  vendor’s  system  “inside 
and  out ...  so  if  something 
happens  in  the  future,  you  can 
protect  yomrself.” 

The  team  managing  a  grid 
project  should  be  diverse  but 
also  have  some  deep  special¬ 
izations,  panelists  said.  Cigna 
uses  a  “virtual  team  model”  in 
which  employees  are  pulled 
from  a  variety  of  areas,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  project.  A  grid 
project  may  include  people 
from  engineering,  project 
management,  operations  and 
architecture  disciplines.  “The 
trick  is  to  balance  all  those 
things,”  Flock  said.  O  49470 


demonstrate  returns  for  their 
customers.” 

Bill  Bradway,  an  analyst  at 
Financial  Insights  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  said  the  changing- 
needs  explanation  for  the  con¬ 
tract  cancellation  is  believable 
in  this  case.  Bank  One  brought 
J.P.  Morgan  a  much  larger 
retail-banking  presence,  and 
Adams  is  known  for  his  do-it- 
yourself  ethos,  Bradway  said. 

Bradway  doesn’t  expect  the 
insourcing  move  to  spark  a 
rip-and-replace  program  with¬ 
in  J.P.  Morgan’s  IT  depart¬ 
ment.  “At  the  end  of  the  day, 
what’s  happening  is  that  4,000 
people  will  turn  in  their  IBM 
badges  and  get  J.P.  Morgan 
ones,”  he  said.  “Many  of  the 
systems  they’re  working  on 
will  continue  to  be  the  same 
ones.”  O  49478 


Cowley  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service. 
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Sun  Makes  IT  Services  an 
Integral  Part  of  Its  Offerings 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  is 
broadening  its  IT  services  of¬ 
ferings  in  an  attempt  to  be¬ 
come  more  competitive  with 
IBM  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  in  that 
area  [QuickLink 
43645].  The  company 
said  its  services  rev¬ 
enue  grew  7%  year 
over  year  and  topped 
the  $I  billion  mark  for 
the  first  time  in  its 
fourth  quarter,  which 
ended  June  30.  Marissa  Peter¬ 
son,  who  took  over  as  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  Sun  Ser¬ 
vices  in  March,  spoke  with 
Computerworld  about  the 
unit’s  strategies  and  plans. 

What’s  driving  the  growth  that 
you’re  seeing?  We’ve  worked 
very  closely  with  om  sales 
force  so  that  they  think  of  ser¬ 
vices  more  and  more  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  sale  versus 
just  an  add-on.  We’re  really 
focused  on  selling  solutions. 


and  services  is  kind  of  the 
wrapper  that  puts  it  all  togeth¬ 
er.  There’s  also  phenomenal 
market  growth  in  managed 
services. 

Unlike  some  of  its  rivals, 
doesn’t  Sun  focus  on  ser¬ 
vices  that  support  only  its 
own  hardware  platforms? 

For  [our  new  Sun  Pre¬ 
ventive  Services  offer¬ 
ing],  that’s  true.  But  for 
our  overall  support  and 
services  capability,  we 
have  been  offering  more  and 
more  the  ability  to  support 
third-party  equipment. 

Are  your  managed  services  users 
primarily  Sun  shops,  though?  I 

would  still  say  primarily  that’s 
the  case.  But  the  year-over- 
year  growth  of  third-party 
support  has  gone  up  25%.  I  do 
think  heterogeneous  support 
is  the  game-changer  in  this 
industry.  But  what’s  going  to 
differentiate  us  uniquely  is  to 
really  support  Sun  equipment 


better  than  anyone  else.  So 
that  will  be  our  lead  strategy, 
surrounded  by  heterogeneous 
capability. 

In  terms  of  supporting  vertical 
industries,  where  do  you  feel 
you’re  strong  or  weak?  We’re 
very  focused  on  financial  ser¬ 
vices,  telecommunications, 
government  —  those  are  prob¬ 
ably  our  top  three.  And  we 
focus  on  education  as  well. 
Certainly,  we  want  to  go  after 
manufacturing  more.  We  have 
tried  to  get  into  retail  and 
health  care,  as  well  as  life  sci¬ 
ences,  but  we’ve  prioritized 
where  we  think  we  are  the 
most  capable  and  have  the 
partnerships  that  we  can 
build  upon. 

What  are  your  plans  over  the  next 
12  months?  My  focus  has  been 
on  delivering  new  services 
and  solutions.  For  instance, 
subscription  models  for  IT 
services  —  you’ll  see  us  offer 
that  more  and  more.  We’re  of¬ 
fering  a  storage  utility,  which 
is  a  pay-for-use  model.  In  our 
offerings  today,  we  provide 
the  capability  via  our  partners, 
where  we  actually  put  equip¬ 


ment  in  our  partner’s  site  and 
our  partner  meters  and  bills 
the  customer  for  the  specific 
utility.  Going  forward,  you’ll 
see  us  offer  different  types  of 
compute  utilities. 

Will  your  partners  continue  to 


provide  these  utility  services? 

We’ll  do  it  via  our  partners 
primarily,  but  we’ll  be  willing 
to  host  it  ourselves  on  behalf 
of  our  partners.  We’re  in  the 
process  of  actually  building 
some  hosting  capabilities  so 
we  can  do  that.  O4940t 


A  Step  Toward  Interoperability 


Sun  Microsystems  and  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  next  month  plan  to 
provide  more  details  about  the 
joint  development  work  they’re 
doing  to  make  their  products 
more  interoperable. 

The  announcement  will  fo¬ 
cus  on  interoperability  in  the 
Web  services  and  directory 
services  areas,  said  Mark  Mc¬ 
Clain,  vice  president  of  soft¬ 
ware  marketing  at  Sun,  during 
a  meeting  with  reporters  and 
analysts  at  Sun’s  offices  in 
Burlington,  Mass. 

The  two  rivals  are  slightly  be¬ 
hind  schedule  on  the  interoper¬ 
ability  work,  which  they  agreed 
to  as  part  of  a  broad  legal  set¬ 
tlement  that  was  signed  in  April 
[QuickLink  45957].  Sun  CEO 
Scott  McNealy  said  at  the  Java- 


.  One  conference  in  late  June 
that  the  companies  would  de- 
:  tail  their  initial  collaborative 
:  work  during  the  summer. 

•  “We’re  going  to  miss  that 

\  summer  target,”  a  Sun  spokes- 
'  woman  acknowledged  last 
;  week.  “As  happens  when  large 

•  organizations  are  working  to- 

\  gether,  things  take  a  bit  longer.” 
:  But  when  the  announce- 

'  ment  is  made,  Sun  and  Micro¬ 
soft  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
I  at  least  some  of  the  planned 

•  interoperability  between  their 
:  respective  technologies,  the 

•  spokeswoman  added. 

:  “We  want  to  make  sure 

!  that  it’s  a  solid  announcement," 
;  she  said. 

•  -  Joris  Evers  and  Tom  Krazit, 

IDG  News  Service 
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rr  Key  to  Patient  Care 
At  High^ch  Hospital 


Heart  facility  puts  PCs  in  every  room, 
uses  GE  software  to  automate  records 


BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 

Y  BUILDING  one  of  the 
world’s  first  all-digital 
cardiac  care  facilities, 
St.  Francis  Heart  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  made 
it  possible  for  doctors  to  access 
patient  data  from  anywhere  in¬ 
side  the  hospital,  at  home  or 
off-site  via  a  wireless  network. 

The  hospital,  which  opened 
in  April,  was  built  with  IT  sys¬ 
tems  in  mind  every  step  of  the 
way,  according  to  St.  Francis 
officials.  The  52-bed  facility 
has  installed  70  servers  and 
more  than  275  PCs,  and  each 
patient  room  is  equipped  with 
a  PC  and  Internet  access.  In 
addition,  the  hospital  has  12TB 
of  storage  available  for  data 
and  medical  images. 

St.  Francis  announced  the 
details  of  its  IT  setup  last 
week  in  conjunction  with 
General  Electric  Co.’s  GE 
Healthcare  unit,  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  clinical  applications 
that  are  being  used  to  inte¬ 
grate  patient  information  into 
electronic  medical  records 
and  automate  the  process  of 
prescribing  medications. 

The  hospital’s  goal  is  less 
paperwork  and  better  patient 
care.  “By  using  all  this  tech¬ 
nology,  we’re  giving  doctors 
and  clinicians  their  time  back 
so  they  can  have  more  human 
interaction  [with  their  pa¬ 
tients],’’  said  Robert  Schad,  an 
IT  team  leader  at  St.  Erancis. 

Patient  Care  Concerns 

Hospital  officials  expect  the 
paperless  approach  to  help 
them  address  several  care- 
related  problems,  including 
concerns  that  doctors  don’t 
spend  enough  time  with  pa¬ 
tients  and  that  illegible  hand- 
'ATiting  on  charts  or  prescrip¬ 
tion  orders  could  lead  to  med¬ 
ical  errors. 

“We  had  an  opportunity  as  a 
brand-new  facility  to  partner 


with  GE  and  face  both  of  these 
concerns,”  said  St.  Francis  CEO 
Bob  Dolan.  He  added  that  doc¬ 
tors  have  said  they  can  make 
their  rounds  30%  faster  than 
they  can  at  facilities  with  less 
of  an  emphasis  on  IT. 

GE  Healthcare’s  Centricity 
Clinical  Information  System 
software  also  enables  the 
hospital  to  update  medical 
records  with  lab  test  results 
about  30  minutes  after  the 
tests  are  taken,  St.  Francis 
said.  In  addition,  the  admis¬ 
sions  process  is  fully  automat¬ 
ed  and  can  typically  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  10  minutes. 

Most  of  the  systems  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  hospital  run 


BY  LINDA  ROSENCRANCE 

Beth  Israel  Deaconess  Medical 
Center,  a  busy  hospital  in 
Boston,  needed  a  way  to  more 
efficiently  track  the  location 
of  costly  medical  equipment 
—  and  to  keep  tabs  on  patients 
and  its  medical  staff. 

But  the  hospital  also 
wanted  to  leverage  an 
ongoing  investment  in 
wireless  networks  to 
avoid  any  technology 
redundancy. 

So  John  Halamka, 

CIO  at  parent  compa¬ 
ny  CareGroup  Inc.,  is 
turning  to  a  new  asset 
tracking  and  visibility 
system  built  around 
wireless  LANs  and  ra¬ 
dio  frequency  identification 
tags.  The  system,  which  was 
announced  last  week  by  Pan- 
Go  Networks  Inc.,  uses  an  in¬ 
frastructure  of  802.11  wireless 
access  points  as  its  reader  net¬ 
work.  That  eliminates  the 
need  for  single-use  RFID  read- 


Windows  2000  or  2003,  al¬ 
though  some  Linux  boxes  are 
also  in  use.  A  wireless  net¬ 
work  extends  throughout  the 
facility,  and  St.  Francis  also 
has  more  than  500,000  feet  of 
cabling  for  its  wired  networks. 

Brandon  Savage,  GE  Health¬ 
care’s  general  manager  of 
enterprise  solutions  for  clini¬ 
cal  information  technologies, 
said  the  vendor  also  equipped 
Indiana  Heart  Hospital  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  with  its  digital  health 
care  systems  technology. 

Dr.  Thomas  Handler,  a  radi¬ 
ologist  who  works  as  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Inc.,  said  the 
health  care  industry  has  been 
trying  to  move  to  more  fully 
automated  clinical  systems  for 
years.  But  it  has  been  hard  to 
do  because  of  high  costs  and 


ers,  according  to  PanGo. 

The  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  vendor  said  its  PanGo 
Locator  system  provides  map- 
based  views  of  assets  that 
users  can  drill  down  into  on  a 
floor-by-floor  basis.  Users  can 
get  detailed  data  about 
individual  assets  by 
clicking  on  their  map 
images,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  logs  and  stores  ac¬ 
tivity  data  for  report¬ 
ing  and  analysis. 

PanGo  is  offering  a 
version  of  its  technol¬ 
ogy  tailored  for  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  Beth  Israel  is 
one  of  the  pilot  sites. 
The  two-campus  hos¬ 
pital  “has  probably 
millions  and  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  mission-critical  equip¬ 
ment,”  Halamka  said.  But  be¬ 
tween  $300,000  and  $400,000 
worth  of  the  equipment  disap¬ 
pears  each  year,  “because  in 
the  course  of  normal  care,  it 
gets  misplaced,”  he  added. 


the  complexity  of  disparate 
systems,  he  added. 

“This  is  a  wonderful  proof 
of  concept,”  Handler  said.  He 
noted,  though,  that  the  spe¬ 
cialized  focus  on  cardiac  care 
at  St.  Francis  and  Indiana 
Heart  means  they  have  more 
money  to  invest  in  such  proj¬ 
ects  than  other  hospitals  do. 

In  addition,  one  potential 


“What  RFID  does,  in  an  active 
way,  is  to  say  right  now  where 
our  equipment  is.” 

Beth  Israel  is  currently 
working  on  campuswide 
WLAN  deployments  to  pro¬ 
vide  wireless  voice-over-IP 
and  location-based  communi¬ 
cations  services,  as  well  as  im¬ 
proved  data  connectivity,  said 
Halamka.  The  hospital  bought 
WLAN  technology  from  Cisco 
Systems  Inc.,  which  is  working 
with  PanGo  to  deliver  a  turn¬ 
key  system. 

Installation  of  PanGo  Loca¬ 
tor  is  due  to  start  later  this 
month  at  Beth  Israel,  said 
Richard  Barnwell,  PanGo’s 
chief  technology  officer.  The 
hospital  initially  will  use  the 
geolocator  technology  in  its 
emergency  room  and  cardiac 
care  unit  to  track  mobile  med¬ 
ical  equipment,  Barnwell  said 

He  added  that  the  system 
will  also  monitor  the  locations 
of  medical  staffers  to  help  hos¬ 
pital  officials  analyze  work- 
flow.  During  the  pilot  phase, 
people  will  be  given  pagerlike 
devices  containing  the  RFID 
tags.  Later,  the  tags  could  be 
embedded  in  wristbands  or 


shortcoming  with  GE  Health¬ 
care’s  offering  is  that  the  ven¬ 
dor  obtained  much  of  its  tech¬ 
nology  through  acquisitions 
and  then  created  interfaces  to 
allow  the  different  systems  to 
work  together.  “From  a  CIO 
perspective,  that’s  a  fairly 
complicated  system  they’ve 
installed  in  that  place,”  Hand¬ 
ler  said.  O  49409 


attached  to  neck  cords. 

Halamka  said  Beth  Israel 
also  plans  to  use  PanGo’s 
technology  to  track  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  patients.  As  part  of 
the  project,  the  hospital  will 
integrate  patient  location 
data  with  its  electronic  white¬ 
board,  a  50-in.  plasma  screen 
that  shows  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  each  patient  — 
although  only  initials  are  used 
to  protect  privacy. 

“Now,  we’ll  not  only  be  able 
to  show  that  Mrs.  Smith  has 
had  this  lab  result  and  is  going 
to  be  admitted  to  cardiology 
but  that  the  patient  is  current¬ 
ly  in  radiology  receiving  a 
test,”  Halamka  said.  “There’s  a 
lot  of  workflow  optimization 
just  making  your  emergency 
room  work  better  because  you 
can  coordinate  all  the  care¬ 
givers  and  all  the  patients.” 

Halamka  said  Beth  Israel’s 
investment  in  WLAN  infra¬ 
structure  was  a  big  factor  in 
its  decision  to  choose  PanGo’s 
system.  “I  can  say  the  wireless 
network  is  already  there,  and 
now  it  does  something  else,” 
he  said.  “That’s  a  huge  win  for 
me  as  a  CIO.”  O  49436 


Boston  Hospital  Will  Track 
Assets  With  Wireless  System 


UPT0S400K 
worth  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  mis¬ 
placed  each 
year,  says 
Halamka. 
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Pentagon’s  Logistics  Agency 
Begins  $290M  IT  Consolidation 


HP  to  streamline 
systems,  centralize 
infrastructure 

BY  LINDA  ROSENCRANCE 

The  U.S.  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  (DLA)  last  week  said  it 
has  awarded  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  a  10-year,  $290  million  con¬ 
tract  to  install  and  manage  a 
unified  IT  infrastructure  that 
will  consolidate  the  agency’s 
data  centers,  servers,  applica¬ 
tions  and  storage  devices. 

The  Enterprise  Data  Center 
(EDO  program  is  designed  to 
create  a  streamlined  IT  setup 
agencywide  for  the  Fort  Bel- 
voir,  Va.-based  DLA,  which 
provides  supply  chain  support 
as  well  as  technical  and  logis¬ 
tics  services  to  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary,  several  federal  civilian 
agencies  and  some  foreign 
governments  and  internation¬ 
al  organizations. 

Mark  Philip,  the  agency’s 
EDC  program  manager,  said 


the  IT  consolidation  initiative 
is  aimed  at  reducing  technolo¬ 
gy  costs  and  modernizing  the 
DLA’s  systems  so  its  units  can 
operate  more  efficiently  and 
better  serve  their  customers. 

“We  looked  at  our  [IT]  op¬ 
erations,  and  we  found  there 
were  areas  we  could  make 
improvements  in,”  Philip  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  weren’t  always 
optimizing  and  modernizing 
the  infrastructure  across  the 
enterprise.” 

Paring  Down 

The  EDC  project  will  pare 
about  2,300  existing  servers 
down  to  400  machines,  Philip 
said.  Most  applications  and 
storage  devices  will  also  be 
consolidated  and  migrated 
with  the  servers  to  new  cen¬ 
tralized  IT  facilities  that  HP 
will  set  up  and  run  for  the 
DLA.  “To  do  that  will  save  a 
lot  of  money,”  Philip  noted. 

In  addition,  the  consolida¬ 
tion  project  is  expected  to  en¬ 


able  the  DLA  to  more  effec¬ 
tively  implement  information 
assurance  programs  and  ex¬ 
pand  its  disaster  recovery  and 
business  continuity  capabili¬ 
ties,  according  to  Philip. 

The  agency’s  contract  with 
HP  covers  five  years  upfront 
and  includes  options  for  five 
one-year  extensions.  HP  will 
do  the  IT  consolidation  and 
migration  work  in  stages  in 


an  attempt  to  avoid  disrupting 
the  DLA’s  business  operations. 

The  first  migration  will  in¬ 
volve  systems  at  the  DLA’s 
headquarters  and  several  field 
operations,  including  the 
agency’s  Defense  Energy  Sup¬ 
port  Center  and  Defense  Lo¬ 
gistics  Information  Service. 
Consolidated  systems  for 
those  units  are  expected  to  be 
up  and  running  within  seven 
months,  the  DLA  said,  adding 
that  the  entire  IT  infrastruc¬ 
ture  makeover  is  due  to  be 
completed  by  August  2006. 

The  DLA  is  also  working  to 
modernize  its  business  sys- 


MWe  looked  at 
our  [IT]  opera¬ 
tions,  and  we  found 
there  were  areas 
we  could  make 
improvements  in. 

MARK  PHILIP,  EDC  PROGRAM  MAN¬ 
AGER,  DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

terns  through  a  $500  million 
project  that  began  four  years 
ago  and  includes  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  ERP,  supply  chain  and 
procurement  applications 
from  vendors  such  as  SAP  AG 
and  Manugistics  Group  Inc. 

DLA  officials  said  a  “con¬ 
cept  demonstration”  phase 
that  began  in  mid-2002  now 
involves  250,000  supply  items 
and  nearly  1,200  registered 
end  users.  The  agency  plans  to 
begin  full-scale  deployment  of 
the  applications  in  January, 
pending  approval  from  the 
secretary  of  Defense’s  office. 
By  September  2006,  the  mod¬ 
ernized  systems  are  expected 
to  support  management  of 
5.2  million  items  by  more  than 
5,000  users.  O  49431 


We’re  inspired  by  the  human  side  of  data.  Business  data  is  more  than  1’s  and  O’s.  Ifs 
person’s  best  thinking,  unique  insights,  somebody’s  life’s  work.  Simply,  it’s  a  company’s  > 
most  important  asset.  That’s  why  half  of  the  Fortune  100  use  Hitachi  storage  tecKnologiel' 
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DON  TENNANT 


VIRGINIA  ROBBINS 


A  Moving  Experience 


I’M  A  SENTIMENTAL  EOOL.  As  we  pack  up  tO 
move  to  our  spacious  new  digs  a  few  blocks 
away,  it  seems  every  item  I  lovingly  place  in 
the  moving  crates  opens  another  floodgate  of 
fond  memories.  I  need  to  pack  everything 
very  carefully  because  my  colleagues  took  away 
my  packing  materials.  (I  think  they’re  just  jealous 
that  they  can’t  play  “She  Bangs”  with  a  piece  of 
bubble  wrap.) 


Here’s  the  “Speedo” 
nameplate  that  adorned 
my  cubicle  wall  through¬ 
out  my  tenure  as  News 
editor.  The  nickname 
stuck  after  I  issued  the 
disturbing  warning  early 
on  that  if  our  writers 
didn’t  file  their  stories 
on  time  and  up  to  our 
exceedingly  high  stan¬ 
dards,  I  would  come 
into  the  office  wearing 
a  Speedo.  It’s  amazing 
what  the  threat  of  seeing 
a  middle-aged  guy  in  a  bathing  suit 
will  do  for  newsroom  productivity. 
Can  you  say  “Magazine  of  the  Year”? 

What’s  this?  Ah  —  the  transcript  of 
my  April  2003  interview  with  Novell 
CEO  Jack  Messman.  That  one  was 
nothing  if  not  entertaining.  In  the  in¬ 
terview,  Messman  called  Linux  an 
“immature  operating  system”  that 
needed  Novell’s  steady  hand  and 
fatherly  guidance  to  help  it  grow  up 
into  a  robust,  enterprise-ready  OS. 
Within  a  few  days  he’d  received  so 
much  hate  mail  from  Linux  enthusi¬ 
asts  (I  would  say  “Linux  loonies,”  but 
there’s  no  sense  in  generating  more 
hate  mail)  that  he  had  to  issue  an 
oops-what-I-really-meant-to-say  apol¬ 
ogy  [QuickLink  37902].  What  a  hoot. 

Well,  what  do  you  know?  I  was 
wondering  where  this  was.  Here’s 
my  signed  copy  of  Bill  Gates’  book 
Business  @  the  Speed  of  Thought.  I 
got  it  after  having  hooked  up  with 
the  Big  Guy  for  an  interview  on  a 
chartered  boat  from  Guangzhou  to 
Hong  Kong  a  while  back. 


. 

DON  TENNANT  is  editOfin 
chief  of  Computerworld. 
You  can  contact  him  at 
danjennant® 
computerworid.com. 


I  have  an  idea,  and  I’m 
absolutely  serious  here: 
Let’s  auction  it  off  to  the 
highest  bidder,  with  100% 
of  the  proceeds  going  to 
The  ALS  Association 
iwww.alsa.org).  That’s 
ALS  as  in  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis,  better 
known  as  Lou  Gehrig’s 
disease,  an  advanced  form 
of  which  has  afflicted  my 
dad,  who’s  a  really  good 
guy.  I  know  he’d  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  So  e-mail  your  bid 
to  me  by  Oct.  1.  I’ll  announce  the  top 
bid  in  the  Oct.  11  issue,  and  the  win¬ 
ning  bidder  will  get  the  book  upon 
providing  me  with  proof  of  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  ALS  Association  in 
the  amount  of  the  bid.  Deal? 


That  reminds  me  of  something  I 
just  have  to  share.  You  know  what 
kind  of  book  Gates  writes.  But  did 
you  ever  wonder  what  he  reads?  On 
that  boat  to  Hong  Kong,  I  noticed  that 
he  was  carrying  a  paperback,  and  be¬ 
ing  the  nosy  sort,  I  strained  to  see  the 
title.  It  was  a  book  of  tips  for  playing 
better  bridge.  I  asked  him  about  it, 
and  he  said  he  was  going  to  his  friend 
Warren  Buffett’s  house  that  weekend 
to  play  bridge  and  was  propping.  Can 
you  imagine?  If  I  was  a  billionaire, 
bridge  would  be  about  the  billionth 
thing  down  on  my  list  of  things  to  do. 

Speaking  of  to-do  lists,  I  know 
you  have  about  a  billion  things  on 
yours,  too.  But  I  would  still  encour¬ 
age  you  to  budget  a  few  minutes  to 
check  out  our  CRM  Knowledge  Cen¬ 
ter,  which  begins  on  page  33.  Our 
unique  coverage  of  how  CRM  chal¬ 
lenges  differ  across  seven  vertical  in¬ 
dustries  is  a  compelling  read,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  status  of  your  customer¬ 
facing  systems.  Check  it  out  and  let 
executive  editor  Mitch  Betts,  our 
Knowledge  Center  shepherd,  know 
what  you  think,  at  mitch_betts@ 
computerworld.com.  O  49442 


Want  to  Be 
Valued?  Think 
Small  Business 

Lunch  was  fabulous. 
One  of  the  top  salesmen 
at  my  former  company 
had  called  to  ask  me  to  lunch 
because  he  wanted  me  to  meet 
the  CFO  at  his  new  company. 

I  was  thinking  we’d  have  a 
couple  of  salads  and,  if  I  was 
lucky,  dessert.  Instead,  he  had 
brought  me  to  one  of  the  best 
restaurants  in  town. 

The  carrot  soup  was  incredible,  the 
crab  awesome.  The  conversation  was 
even  better. 

My  former  colleague  is  now  working 
for  a  well-established,  privately  held 
and  publicly  regulated  company  that’s 
expanding  into  new 
markets.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  about  100 
employees  in  12  loca¬ 
tions,  annual  rev¬ 
enue  of  just  under 
$5  million  and  an 
IT  staff  of  two. 

To  support  the 
new  market  expan¬ 
sion,  the  company 
began  automating 
its  key  processes. 

Five  major  auto¬ 
mation  projects  had 
been  completed  in 
the  past  30  months.  While  some  work, 
such  as  developing  a  new  Web  site  and 
e-commerce  functions,  had  been  out¬ 
sourced,  most  things  were  implement¬ 
ed  and  supported  by  the  two  IT 
staffers.  This  wasn’t  a  case  of  a  disap¬ 
pearing  IT  department.  This  small 
company  had  leveraged  an  extremely 
useful  and  focused  team  to  add  strate¬ 
gic  and  tactical  value.  Every  part  of  the 
business  had  changed  since  the  new 
systems  had  been  implemented,  and  in 
the  CFO’s  mind,  they  had  changed  for 
the  better.  Processing  costs  were  lower, 
services  were  improved,  old  customers 
were  happier,  and,  in  general,  the  new 
stuff  worked  most  of  the  time. 

Until  that  last  comment,  I  was  won¬ 
dering  why  the  salesman  had  invited 
me  to  lunch.  I  was  so  impressed  with 
their  efficiency,  I  felt  like  I  should  pick 
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up  the  tab.  But  the  CFO  needed  my  help. 
The  two  IT  staffers  couldn’t  keep  the 
systems  running  reliably;  uptime  was 
OK,  but  not  good  enough  for  new  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  salesman  was  losing  sales. 

The  CFO  knew  this,  and  as  we  start¬ 
ed  talking  about  his  team  members  and 
their  challenges,  I  could  tell  that  he 
was  still  really  proud  of  what  they  had 
accomplished.  He  truly  valued  their 
contributions,  but  he  was  struggling  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  additional  staff. 
The  CFO  didn’t  want  to  spend  any 
more  than  he  absolutely  had  to.  As  he 
talked  about  what  he  could  expect  in 
the  company’s  next  round  of  regulato¬ 
ry  reviews,  it  was  clear  he  suspected 
that  his  team  wouldn’t  receive  satisfac¬ 
tory  ratings.  And  we  all  agreed  that  the 
two  IT  guys  had  put  so  much  of  their 
lives  into  launching  the  new  systems 
that  any  material  findings  would  make 
them  feel  like  failures. 

So  we  talked  about  low-cost  ideas 
that  can  increase  uptime  and  reduce  the 
support  burden  on  a  small  IT  team.  We 
discussed  how  to  foster  and  deploy  de¬ 
partmental  power  users,  how  to  launch 
brown-bag  training  sessions  for  staffers 
and  how  to  increase  a  small  company’s 
influence  by  volunteering  for  vendor 
testing  or  assisting  with  user  group 
conferences.  We  also  discussed  longer- 
term  strategies,  including  industry  aver¬ 
ages  for  staffing  and  expense  ratios  and 
for  capital  investments.  We  ended 
lunch,  and  the  CFO  left  thinking  of 
ideas  about  how  to  help  his  team,  in¬ 
cluding  possibly  adding  another  staffer. 

So  while  others  are  talking  about 
disappearing  IT  departments,  whether 
IT  matters  or  offshore  outsourcing, 
here  is  a  company  that  is  growing  and 
cares  about  its  IT  staff.  Next  time 
you’re  looking  for  a  job,  think  small 
businesses.  You’ll  need  to  be  ready  to 
work  hard,  but  your  contributions  will 
be  noticed  and,  in  most  cases,  deeply 
valued.  O  49360 


MICHAEL  GARTENBERG 

iPaq  6315 
Connects  in 
Many  Ways 

AST  MONTH,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  the  importance 
of  ubiquitous  connec¬ 
tivity  in  portable  devices. 
Hewlett-Packard  delivers  on 


this  vision  of  iiberconnec- 
tivity  with  the  iPaq  6315, 
currently  available  from 
T-Mobile.  The  6315  is 
unique  in  that  it  provides 
no  fewer  than  four  methods 
of  connectivity:  infrared, 

Bluetooth,  Wi-Fi  and  GSM/ 

GPRS.  No  other  device  cur¬ 
rently  offers  road  warriors 
such  a  collection  of  inte¬ 
grated  mobile  services. 

From  a  functional  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  6315  is  a  primary 
data  device  with  telephony 
capabilities  that  offers  max¬ 
imum  flexibility  for  connec¬ 
tivity.  If  voice  is  your  only 
critical  function,  you  might 
be  better  served  with  a 
small  cell  phone  combined 
with  a  Bluetooth-enabled 
PDA  or  a  separate  data- 
centric  device  like  a  Blackberry  or  an 
all-in-one  unit  like  a  Treo  or  Sidekick. 

The  iPaq  6315  is  smaller  than  it  looks 
in  photos  and  much  smaller  than  other 
Pocket  PC  phone  devices.  It’s  not  as 
small  as  the  Treo  600  but  has  a  much 
more  usable  display.  Voice  reception 
is  excellent.  I  was  able  to  get  a  signal 
even  in  the  basement  of  my  home. 

But  the  key  to  this  unit  isn’t  telepho¬ 
ny;  it’s  everything  else  combined.  Us¬ 
ing  Bluetooth,  I  was  able  to  mitigate 
the  fact  that  the  unit  is  more  of  a  PDA 
than  a  phone  by  using  a  Bluetooth 


headset,  and  I  was  also  able 
to  ditch  the  connectivity 
cradle  by  syncing  wireless¬ 
ly  with  my  laptop. 

On  the  road,  I  used  a 
Navman  Bluetooth  GPS 
unit  linked  to  the  6315  to 
keep  me  on  course,  and 
a  full-size,  collapsible 
Bluetooth  keyboard  from 
Think  Outside  for  writing 
lengthy  e-mails  and  report 
drafts. 

With  Wi-Fi,  I  could  con¬ 
nect  at  fast  speeds  when 
near  a  hot  spot  and  then 
use  the  slower  GPRS  data 
connection  for  e-mail,  the 
Web  and  instant  messaging 
when  I  wasn’t  near  a  hot 
spot.  The  unit  automatical¬ 
ly  detects  the  fastest  con¬ 
nection  and  uses  that.  As  a 
bonus,  I  could  also  use  Wi-Fi  to  make 
calls  via  a  soft-phone  application  tied 
to  a  voice-over-IP  account  and  make 
and  receive  them  anytime  I  was  within 
reach  of  a  Wi-Fi  signal. 

It’s  this  level  of  communications 
flexibility  that  makes  the  6315  shine. 
Add  in  push  e-mail  from  T-Mobile  (or 
the  ability  to  tie  in  with  corporate  Ex¬ 
change  systems)  and  the  inclusion  of 
instant  messaging  clients  for  all  the 
major  services,  and  you  have  the  most 
flexible  communications  platform  on 
the  market. 


The  Pocket  PC  operating  system 
from  Microsoft  is  both  a  plus  and  a 
minus.  The  multitasking  flexibility, 
which  isn’t  currently  available  on  the 
Palm  OS  platform,  meant  I  could  be 
writing  a  weblog  posting  while  simul¬ 
taneously  downloading  RSS  feeds, 
updating  e-mail  and  keeping  a  VoIP 
application  running  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  That  also  means  it’s  a  more 
complex  device,  and  there  were  times 
when  one  of  the  wireless  subsystems 
shut  down,  necessitating  a  warm  re¬ 
boot.  There  were  a  few  other  small 
glitches:  The  unit  claims  to  support 
the  Bluetooth  HandsFree  profile,  but  I 
couldn’t  get  it  to  work  with  the  Blue¬ 
tooth  built  into  my  car.  I  also  couldn’t 
sync  over  Wi-Fi  (although  others 
claim  success  in  doing  so). 

The  6315  is  a  breakthrough,  thanks  to 
seamless  connectivity  and  clever  engi¬ 
neering.  I  suspect  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  there  will  be  some  contenders 
against  the  6315  from  a  variety  of  ven¬ 
dors.  At  the  moment,  the  ability  to 
have  multitasking  functionality,  seam¬ 
less  network  switching,  great  coverage 
and  four  different  connectivity  solu¬ 
tions  in  one  device  is  very  compelling, 
and  the  6315  has  this  market  all  to  it¬ 
self.  O  49317 


OMore  columnists  and  links  to  archives  of  previous 
columns  are  on  our  Web  site: 
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READERS’  LEHERS 


Damage  Control 

The  article  "A  CXO  Syllabus” 
[QuickLink  47888]  contained 
inaccurate  information  regarding 
The  Bank  of  New  York’s  backup 
capabilities  for  critical  operations. 
Our  company  is  often  cited  as  a 
leader  in  business  continuity  plan¬ 
ning.  In  fact,  in  reviewing  our  pre- 
9/11  plans,  IBM  concluded  that  we 
were  able  to  “conduct  one  of  the 
most  extensive,  successful  busi¬ 
ness  recoveries  ever  undertaken.” 
Our  success  at  the  time  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  detailed  disaster  plans  that 
were  carefully  followed. 

Since  9/11,  we  have  built  new  fa¬ 
cilities  and  expanded  existing  oper¬ 
ations  centers  and  fully  configured 
hot  sites  in  multiple  states.  Our  geo¬ 
graphic  diversification  now  provides 
immediate  backup  capability  for  crit¬ 
ical  operations  through  a  number  of 
key  facilities  spanning  1,000  miles. 
Our  data  centers  are  separated 


from  business  operations  and  dedi¬ 
cated  solely  to  processing  func¬ 
tions.  All  critical  equipment  compo¬ 
nents  are  redundant.  We  use  re¬ 
mote  real-time  mirroring  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  data.  Our  philosophy 
calls  for  “zero  data  loss”  and  conti¬ 
nuity  of  communications  and  busi¬ 
ness  operations  in  our  recovery 
processes.  We  have  diversity  in  our 
telecommunications  circuits  for 
continuous  connectivity  to  our 
clients.  We  also  have  dual  diverse 
Internet  connections  at  our  major 
data  centers  and  access  to  alterna¬ 
tive  telecommunications  providers. 
Jeffrey  Kuhn 
Senior  vice  president, 
business  continuity  planning. 
The  Bank  of  New  York  Co. 


Bl  Believer 

I  DON’T  MAKE  A  HABIT  of  congrat¬ 
ulating  people  for  a  job  well  done, 
but  Mark  Hall  provided  amazing  in¬ 


sight  into  the  business  intelligence 
world  in  his  column  “Doubtful  Bl” 
[QuickLink  46902].  I  would  go  so  far 
as  saying  that  if  people  can  read  only 
one  article  about  Bl,  this  should  be  it. 
Saqib  Mausoof 
Bl  manager,  Esurance, 

San  Francisco 


Hands  Off 

The  story  “User  Interfaces:  The 
Next  Generation”  [QuickLink 
48484]  brings  to  mind  a  passage 
from  Douglas  Adams’  book  The 
Hitchhiker's  Guide  to  the  Galaxy.  In 
it,  he  describes  how  the  “user  inter¬ 
face”  for  the  radio  had  progressed 
far  beyond  the  “old-fashioned”  but¬ 
tons  and  levers.  Now  all  you  had  to 
do  was  wave  your  hand  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  radio  to  change  chan¬ 
nels.  The  result  was  that  you  had  to 
sit  infuriatingly  still  if  you  wanted  to 
continue  to  listen  to  one  station.  I 
would  hope  the  folks  working  on 


new  computer  interfaces  keep  that 
in  mind.  A  gesture-controlled  ATM 
could  easily  result  in  unintended  ac¬ 
tions.  Even  better,  who  is  going  to 
be  first  to  patent  a  hand  gesture? 
You  don’t  want  one  gesture  to  set 
off  two  or  more  home  appliances 
or  applications. 

Kent  Wick 

Unix  system  administrator, 
Austin 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
They  should  be  addressed  to 
Jamie  Eckle,  letters  editor,  Corn- 
puterworld,  PO  Box  9171, 1  Speen 
Street,  Framingham.  Mass.  01701. 
Fax:  (508)  879-4843.  E-mail: 
letters@computerworld.com. 
Include  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  immediate  verification. 
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SAS,  the  leader  in  business  intelligence  software,  asks 


Could  your  IT  dollars  be  better  spent? 


SERVICE  LEVEL  management 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

CHARGE  MANAGEMENT 

VALUE  MANAGEMENT 


No  business  wants  to  believe  it’s  wasting  precious  IT  dollars.  So  if  executives  and  co-workers  grumble 
about  IT  service,  and  you’re  convinced  those  services  could  be  put  to  better  use,  let  SAS  help. 
With  SAS*  IT  Management  solutions,  you  can  measure,  manage,  understand  and  communicate  the 
quality  of  every  IT  service  more  accurately.  You’ll  know  precisely  how  your  business  is  using  IT 
resources.  Ensure  maximum  performance  and  response  times.  Predict  strategic  and  financial  trends. 
And  clearly  visualize  the  value  of  IT  from  business,  revenue  and  profit  perspectives.  Visit  our  Web 
site  to  learn  more  and  read  our  free  white  paper.  Align  IT  with  Business  and  Budget  Strategies. 
Or  call  us  toll  free  1  866  731  1364. 

www.sas.com/spent 


Author  Nicholas  Carr  and  top  business  influencers  join  in  a  lively  discussion  about  his  controversial  book,  Does  IT  Matter? 
Check  out  our  Web  site  for  more  on  this  informative,  on-demand  Web  seminar. 
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OUTLOOK: 

The  technology 
is  just  beginning 
to  gain  ground  for 
applications  such 
as  e-books  and 
in-store  signage, 
but  broader 
uses  have  yet  to 
appear.  By  Linda 
Rosencrance 


EMERGING 

TECHNOIGGIES 


FOR  YEARS,  ANALYSTS  have 
been  predicting  that  elec¬ 
tronic  paper,  or  e-paper, 
would  set  the  stage  for  the 
paperless  office.  Until  recently,  however,  develop¬ 
ing  a  paper  substitute  was  not  an  easy  proposition. 
And  even  today,  business  applications  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  remain  limited. 

E-paper  is  a  thin,  flexible  polymer  sheet  with  the 
look  of  paper.  But  e-paper  is  a  bit  thicker  than  reg¬ 
ular  paper  and  weighs  more  because  it  contains 
microscopic  electronic  ink  particles  sandwiched 
between  two  polymer  sheets  that  display  as  either 
white  or  black  in  response  to  an  electrical  charge. 

E-paper  is  reflective,  like  real  paper,  so  it  can  be 
read  in  any  light.  It  uses  no  backlighting,  as  LCDs 
do,  nor  does  it  use  an  emissive  light  source,  as  with 
a  CRT  monitor,  says  Tom  Ashley,  director  of  Pivotal 
Resources  USA,  a  Lexington,  Ky.-based  research 
firm  that  follows  the  digital  printing  market. 

E-paper  is  also  bi-stable,  which  means  that  the 
display  uses  power  only  to  change  the  content. 
Once  the  image  is  created,  it  stays  there,  even  when 
the  power  is  turned  off,  Ashley  says. 

“Those  two  main  characteristics  are  what  give  a 
paperlike  display  its  good  qualities  —  it’s  comfort¬ 
able  to  read  because  it’s  reflective,  and  the  bi-stable 
aspect  allows  you  to  have  low  power  and  light¬ 
weight  batteries  so  the  whole  device  could  be  ex¬ 
tremely  thin  and  lightweight,”  Ashley  says. 

Several  companies  are  developing  commercial 
applications  of  e-paper  technology.  SmartPaper,  an 
e-paper  technology  from  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.-based 
Gyricon  LLC,  first  appeared  in  an  e-paper  pricing- 


sign  system  for  retail  stores  in  May.  The  sign  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  software  that  links  it  wirelessly  to  in¬ 
store  pricing  databases,  says  Robert  Sprague,  chief 
technology  officer  at  Gyricon,  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Xerox  Corp. 

“We’ll  replace  the  paper  pricing  signs  on  each 
retail  rack  in  retail  stores  with  an  electronic  paper 
sign,  which  is  wirelessly  networked  to  the  store’s 
central  computer  so  the  price  on  the  sign  can  be 
updated  instantly.  And  it’s  always  the  same  as  the 
price  in  the  point-of-sale  database,”  Sprague  says. 

“This  gives  IT  departments  a  way  to  control 
a  lot  of  signage  and  information  around  an  entire 
building  or  campus  from  one  centralized  comput- 
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Gyricon’s  e-paper  price  signs  receive  updated  pricing  . , 
information  wirelessly  for  display  on  retail  store  shelves. 
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Electronic  paper  is  a  thin,  flexible  sheet  with  the  look  and  feel  of  paper.  It  contains  microscopic  particles 
that  display  as  either  white  or  black  in  response  to  electrical  charges.  E  Ink  and  Gyricon  both  offer  products. 
The  basic  technology  the  vendors  use  is  the  same,  but  each  takes  a  slightly  different  approach. 
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E  Ink’s  e-ink  consists  of  millions  of  microcapsules  about  the  diameter  of  a  human  hair. 
These  clear  capsules  contain  a  clear  fluid,  as  well  as  tiny  black  and  white  particles.  The 
two  colors  each  carry  opposite  charges.  When  an  electrical  field  is  applied,  the  particles 
move  up  and  down  within  the  capsules.  A  negative  electric  field  makes  the  white  particles 
move  to  the  top  of  the  microcapsule,  where  they  are  visible  to  the  user.  A  positive  charge 
pulls  the  black  particles  to  the  bottom  of  the  microcapsules,  hiding  them.  The  technology 
is  used  for  e-paper  and  can  be  embedded  in  electronic  displays. 


SOURCE:  E  INK  CORP. 


PLASTIC  SHEET 


OIL-FILLED  CAVITIES 


Gyricon’s  SmartPaper  consists  of  two  sheets  of  thin  plastic  with  millions  of  tiny  beads  em¬ 
bedded  between  them.  Each  bead,  smaller  than  a  grain  of  sand,  has  a  different  color  on  each 
side.  The  hemispheres  also  carry  opposite  charges.  Each  bead  resides  in  its  own  oil-filled 
cavity  within  the  flexible  sheet,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  voltage  applied  to  the  surface.  It 
rotates  to  present  one  side  or  the  other  to  the  viewer.  The  image  stays  in  place  until  a  new 
voltage  pattern  is  applied,  which  erases  the  previous  image  and  generates  a  new  one. 


SOURCE:  GYRICON  LLC 


ing  point,”  Sprague  adds. 

Gyricon  also  offers  SmartPaper  in  a 
line  of  dynamic  message  boards,  which 
it  sells  to  hotels,  conference  centers 
and  large  campuses,  he  says.  The  mes¬ 
sage  boards  sell  for  $1,295  each. 

The  E-book 

In  April,  Cambridge,  Mass.-based  E  Ink 
Corp.,  Amsterdam-based  Royal  Philips 
Electronics  and  Tokyo-based  Sony 
Corp.  together  launched  their  furst- 
generation  e-ink  display  in  Sony’s 
e-book  reader,  the  Librie,  in  Japan.  The 
e-book  incorporates  the  e-ink  technol¬ 
ogy  used  in  e-paper  into  a  traditional 
display. 

E  Ink’s  electronic  ink  is  a  proprietary 
material  that  is  processed  into  a  film 
for  integration  into  electronic  displays. 

“For  the  Librie  product,  we  make 
our  e-ink  as  a  film,  a  sheet  of  plastic 
that  gets  sold  to  Philips  Electronics. 
Philips  makes  the  display,  and  then 
the  display  is  sold  to  Sony  and  put 
into  an  electronic  reader,”  says  Darren 
Bischoff,  E  Ink’s  marketing  manager. 
“We’re  part  of  an  enabling  component 
for  making  that  a  paperlike  reading 
experience.” 

Currently,  users  can  download  and 
store  500  books  of  about  250  pages 
each  to  the  Librie  e-book  reader,  which 


This  e-paper  message  board  from  Gyricon 
requires  very  little  power  to  maintain  a 
static  image.  Current  technology  is  limited 
to  black  and  white. 


is  similar  in  size  and  design  to  a  paper¬ 
back.  The  cost  of  the  device  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $370,  but  Sony  has  no  plans  to 
release  it  outside  of  Japan. 

Both  E  Ink  and  Gyricon  have  devel¬ 
oped  electronic  shelf  labels  that  can 
change  prices  automatically.  E  Ink’s 
labels  are  wirelessly  tied  into  the 
store’s  pricing  system,  Bischoff  says. 

E  Ink’s  ultimate  vision  is  to  develop 
a  next-generation  smart  paper,  which 


E  Ink  calls  RadioPaper,  in  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  years.  “Now  we  can  make  some¬ 
thing  that  visually  looks  like  paper, 
but  we  want  something  that  feels  like 
paper  as  well,”  Bischoff  says. 

E  Ink’s  current  e-paper  looks  like 
paper  in  terms  of  high  contrast  and  a 
reflective  surface  that  can  be  read  at 
any  angle,  he  says. 

“The  majority  of  the  development 
to  create  something  that  is  closer  to 
the  feel  of  paper  has  to  happen  with 
materials  and  developments  other 
than  the  electronic  ink  component,” 
Bischoff  says. 

To  that  end,  E  Ink  is  working  with 
Philips’  research  department  to  create 
thin,  flexible,  reliable  e-paper. 

E  Ink  predicts  that  displays  made 
with  its  e-ink  technology  will  eventu¬ 
ally  appear  on  electronic  devices  rang¬ 
ing  from  handheld  computers  to  cellu¬ 
lar  phones,  calculators,  digital  watches 
and  car  dashboards. 

Fujitsu  Laboratories  Ltd.  in  Kana- 
gawa,  Japan,  is  developing  a  paperlike 
display  that  it  says  could  be  used  with 
a  terminal  for  reading  business  docu¬ 
ments  downloaded  from  a  PC,  says 
spokesman  Isao  Hirano.  The  paper 
should  be  in  production  by  2006,  and 
Fujitsu  is  bullish  on  its  prospects.  “We 
expect  that  this  invention  would  pave 


the  way  to  a  paperless  office  and  re¬ 
duce  paper  consumption,”  Hirano  says. 

Although  e-paper  technology  is  pro¬ 
gressing,  there  are  some  downsides. 
One  is  that  e-paper  lacks  color,  says 
Pivotal’s  Ashley.  And  while  e-ink  has 
been  incorporated  into  displays  such 
as  the  Librie,  the  bi-stable  e-paper 
technology  can’t  support  full-motion 
video  because  updating  or  rewriting 
a  page  takes  too  long,  according  to 
Kenneth  Werner,  editor  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Display  Magazine,  published  by 
the  San  Jose-based  Society  for  Infor¬ 
mation  Display. 

Today,  e-paper  is  still  looking  for  a 
killer  application.  While  a  few  retailers 
are  experimenting  with  e-paper  pric¬ 
ing  labels,  the  technology  has  yet  to 
catch  on.  But  that  could  change. 

“In  three  to  five  years,  we’ll  see  sec¬ 
ond-generation  technologies  from  the 
companies  that  are  laimching  products 
now  that  wiU  probably  have  better 
characteristics,  reduce  costs  and  add 
flexibility  to  the  mix,”  Ashley  says. 
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THE  PROBLEM  WITH  E-PAPER 

The  technology  is  still  striving  to  find  a  viable 
business  application: 
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>  With  Sprint,  Geek  Squad  at  Best  Buy  is  beautiful. 


Geek  Squad,®  a  24'Hour  Computer  Support  Task  Force  found  at  Best  Buy, 
depends  on  Sprint  to  take  care  of  business.  Armed  with  Sprint  PCS  Ready 
Link®**  Phones,  Agents  can  stay  linked  with  walkie-talkie-style  communication. 
And  when  they  need  more  detailed  technical  information.  Sprint  PCS 
Connection  Cards™  provide  high-speed  wireless  access,  linking  them  to 
their  company  intranet,  which  can  provide  the  same  data  access  they'd 
have  in  the  office.  Sprint  technology  helps  Geek  Squad  expedite  solutions, 
improve  customer  service  and  efficiently  handle  over  a  thousand  customers 
a  day.  And  a  fast,  connected  Geek  Squad  is,  in  our  opinion,  beautiful. 
With  Sprint,  business  is  beautiful.^” 

>  Visit  Sprint.com/beautiful  for  case  studies  or  call  877-777-5568  > 
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IBM  Offers  PowerS 
Server  for  Linux 


IBM  last  week  released  a  PowerS 
server  specifically  developed  for 
Linux  that  can  support  either  Nov¬ 
ell  Inc.’s  SUSE  or  Red  Hat  Inc.’s 
Linux  operating  systems.  The 
system  will  be  available  in  a  four¬ 
way  rack  or  tower  option.  IBM 
said  it  will  introduce  a  two-way 
system  in  the  first  half  of  2005. 
Pricing  will  start  at  $5,000. 


ThingMagic  Unveils 
RFID  Tag  Reader 

Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Thing¬ 
Magic  LLC  last  week  released 
Mercury4e,  an  embedded  RFID 
reader  designed  to  be  used  in 
label  printers,  print  and  apply 
machines,  and  other  systems  that 
read  and  write  RFID  tags  at  high 
speed.  Mercury4e  can  read  any 
tag,  and  its  architecture  allows 
upgrades  for  new  protocols,  in¬ 
cluding  EPC  Class  1  Generation  2. 


Vendors  Integrate 
.Net  Dev  Tools 

LogicLibrary  Inc.  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Serena  Software  Inc.  in  San  Ma¬ 
teo,  Calif.,  last  week  announced 
the  integration  of  Serena  Dimen¬ 
sions  for  .Net  change  manage¬ 
ment  software  with  Logidex  for 
.Net,  a  software  development  as¬ 
set  discovery  and  mapping  engine 
for  Microsoft  Corp.’s  .Net  envi¬ 
ronment.  Developers  will  be  able 
to  manage  applications  without 
leaving  the  Visual  Studio  .Net  en¬ 
vironment,  said  the  companies. 


Veritas  Releases 
Storage  Foundation 

Veritas  Software  Corp.  in  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  Calif.,  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  Storage  Founda¬ 
tion  Suite  is  available  for  Micro¬ 
soft  Virtual  Server  2005  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  can  use  the  suite  to 
consolidate  backup  of  physical 
servers  across  widely  dispersed 
FT  environments.  Pricing  starts 
at  S3,S95  per  node.  Veritas  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  32  nodes. 


KEITH  SPITZ 


Lessons  Learned  by 
A  CI^  Veteran 


I  HAVE  SPENT  much  of  the  past  eight  years  work¬ 
ing  with  CRM  systems  and  have  a  lot  of  faith  in 
the  promise  of  the  technology.  But  realizing  that 
promise  requires  a  commitment  that  many  com¬ 
panies  aren’t  prepared  to  make. 


At  a  previous  employer,  a 
software  development  com¬ 
pany,  I  was  actively  involved 
as  a  software  engineer  in 
three  different  CRM  imple¬ 
mentations,  although  all 
three  used  the  same  product. 

When  the  need  for  a  CRM 
system  became  clear,  we  se¬ 
lected  a  product  that  had 
been  effectively  implement¬ 
ed  by  another  company  with 
a  similar  business  model. 

Our  first  project,  which 
took  six  months,  included 
only  the  sales  department. 

Later  releases,  staggered  over  the  next 
year,  integrated  technical  support,  prod¬ 
uct  distribution,  finance  and  —  to  a  less¬ 
er  degree  —  marketing. 

But  after  a  couple  of  years  of  working 
with  this  system,  we  realized  we  had  a 
model  that  was  flawed  in  two  key  areas. 

First,  it  focused  on  serving  individuals 
as  customers,  rather  than  companies  as 
customers.  This  became  a  problem  as 
our  business  strategy  changed  and  we 
entered  into  larger  deals  selling  software 
to  development  companies  rather  than 
to  individual  developers.  Second,  the 
overall  implementation  was  built  piece¬ 
meal,  focusing  on  the  needs  of  each  de¬ 
partment.  The  resulting  system  didn’t  al¬ 
low  us  to  smoothly  move  work  among 
departments.  So  we  tried  again. 

For  the  second  implementation,  my 
company  invested  significant  resources 
to  design  a  system  with  the  complete  in¬ 
volvement  of  all  current  and  potential 
client  groups. 

We  completed  a  design  that  met  the 
requirements  of  marketing,  sales,  techni¬ 
cal  support,  professional  services,  soft¬ 
ware  development,  product  distribution 
and  fmance.  And  it  met  the  needs  of  our 
U.S.,  European  and  Asian  operations. 


But  it  didn’t  take  long  to 
realize  that  we  hadn’t  built 
the  ultimate  system  we  had 
envisioned.  The  overall 
complexity  of  the  product 
introduced  some  significant 
process  issues,  and  it  wasn’t 
amenable  to  the  rapid 
changes  the  company  want¬ 
ed.  So  we  tried  yet  again. 

For  the  third  implementa¬ 
tion,  we  tried  software  that 
was  as  “out  of  the  box”  as 
possible.  We  focused  the 
system  design  on  sales, 
where  we  had  experienced 
most  of  the  pain  with  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem.  We  upgraded  to  the  latest  version 
of  the  software,  which  significantly  im¬ 
proved  the  user  interface.  We  also 
vowed  to  adapt  our  processes  to  the 
product  to  minimize  customization. 

A  third-party  process  consultant  with 
significant  CRM  experience  was  brought 
in  to  help  us  design  a  workflow  that  met 
the  specific  needs  of  sales  and  would  fit 
well  with  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  our  CRM  product. 

Still  no  success.  The  new  software, 
though  more  user-friendly,  was  relative¬ 
ly  immature:  the  sales  process,  carefully 
designed  though  it  was,  wasn’t  consis¬ 
tently  followed.  And  the  out-of-the-box 
vendor  solution  simply  wasn’t  robust 
enough  for  an  implementation  of  our 
size  and  complexity. 

So  three  tries,  three  failures.  What 
went  wrong?  I  have  identified  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Workstyle  differences.  And  our  efforts 
were  further  complicated  because  the 
people  involved  in  the  project  were 
spread  around  the  world. 

Lack  of  adequate  off-line  and  integration 
toois.  Although  this  is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  limitations  of  our  CRM  product,  it  is. 


I  believe,  a  problem  commonly  faced  by 
most  CRM  implementers. 

The  process  resistance  of  sales  teams.  I 
don’t  want  to  offend  my  sales  colleagues 
—  I  see  the  roots  of  this  behavior  in  the 
nonprocedural  and  independent  nature 
of  their  work. 

The  rate  of  desired  change  typicaliy  exceed¬ 
ing  our  abiiHy  to  implement  it.  Eventually,  this 
led  to  an  environment  in  which  IT  re¬ 
sisted,  rather  than  embraced,  change. 

Poor  data  quality  controi.  My  company 
didn’t  pay  nearly  enough  attention  to  en¬ 
tering  data  into  the  system  correctly  and 
maintaining  its  integrity. 

The  failure  of  consensus  design.  Our 
“design  by  representation”  ended  up  be¬ 
ing  built  by  representatives  without  suffi¬ 
cient  authority  and  influence  to  effective¬ 
ly  champion  the  proposed  design. 

Failure  of  policy  enforcement.  A  CRM 
system  will  work  well  only  if  it’s  used 
consistently. 

Despite  all  these  flaws,  it’s  possible  to 
implement  an  effective  CRM  system,  but 
only  under  the  following  conditions: 

■  The  benefits  expected  from  the 
CRM  must  be  clearly  identified. 

■  Consistent  processes  must  be  de¬ 
fined  (even  if  their  granularity  is  coarse) 
and  enforced. 

■  Sufficient  attention  must  be  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  data  quality  control.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  —  and  most  easily  over¬ 
looked  —  keys  to  success. 

■  Process  and  tool  “rough  spots”  must 
be  recognized  and  resolved  quickly. 

■  Customization  must  be  minimized. 
Just  remember  that  there  is  an  ongoing 
maintenance  obligation  created  by  each 
line  of  customization  you  add. 

No  two  CRM  implementations  will  be 
the  same.  But  many  aspects  of  CRM  de¬ 
sign  and  implementation  will  remain  the 
same  across  products  and  industries. 
Success  depends  much  more  on  your 
ability  to  think  broadly  and  speak  per¬ 
suasively  than  on  the  features  of  the 
CRM  system  you  select  and  the  techni¬ 
cal  skills  of  your  team.  O  49421 
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For  a  company  our  size,  we  have  a  remarkable  number  of  ducks  in  a  row.  Our  global  delivery  model  includes 
certifications  for  CM  MI  Level  5  (in  progress),  Six  Sigma,  and  ISO  9001:2000.  Then  there's  our  industry  expertise. 
Companies  in  retailing,  financial  services,  transportation,  logistics,  insurance,  hospitality  and  software  publishing/reselling 
can  attest  that  SPI  is  totally  aligned  with  your  needs.  If  you  want  strength  and  flexibility,  we'll  get  along  swimmingly. 

To  learn  more,  call  toll-free  866-316-5774,  write  sales@spiPortal.com  or  visit  www.spiPortal.com. 
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Elasticity  has  become 
a  much-sought-after  trait 
for  IT  organizations.  With 
technology  priorities 
driven  more  than  ever 
by  business  demands,  a 
CIO  must  be  able  to  direct 
resources  —  including  em¬ 
ployees  —  wherever  they 
are  needed.  This  has  to  hap¬ 
pen  quickly  and  smoothly,  with  staff 
feather-ruffling  kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  elastic  IT  organization  combines  the 
ideas  behind  just-in-time  inventory  planning 
and  portfolio  management.  CIOs  attempt  to 
have  just  the  right  quantity  of  human  IT  re¬ 
sources,  deployed  precisely  when  and  where  they’re  i 

needed  most.  And  they  treat  IT  projects  not  as  dis-  S 

Crete  efforts,  but  rather  as  components  of  an  overall 
service-deUvery  organization. 

According  to  pioneering  IT  managers  and  other 
experts,  it’s  these  factors  that  differentiate  genuine  elas¬ 
ticity  from  the  age-old  tactic  of  rounding  up  contrac¬ 
tors  or  inking  an  agreement  with  a  systems  integrator. 

The  good  news  is  that  CIOs  today  have  a  wealth 
of  staffing  options:  full-time  employees,  part-timers, 
contractors  and  outsourcers  —  both  on-  and  offshore. 

The  trick  is  to  leverage  these  elements  to  create  a 
sort  of  human  on-demand  IT  organization  that  satis¬ 
fies  business  and  budget  requirements  while  provid¬ 
ing  career  growth  for  workers.  It’s  a  challenge,  but 
one  that  smart  IT  leaders  are  meeting. 

The  business 
realities  that 
have  created  this 
need  for  elastici¬ 
ty  are  familiar  to 
IT  managers. 

The  tight  bud¬ 
gets  that  have 
prevailed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  pared 
down  IT  staffs 
and  increased 
the  demand  for 
less-expensive 
alternatives  such  as  contract  help  and  offshoring. 

Meanwhile,  day-to-day  business  operations  and  IT 
have  grown  so  tightly  intertwined  that  they  must  be 
treated  as  one  and  the  same. 

“What  I’m  hearing  from  hiring  managers  is,  ‘We 
want  options,’  ”  says  Katherine  Spencer  Lee,  an  exec¬ 
utive  director  at  Robert  Half  Technology.  She  says 
that  CIOs  and  IT  managers  who  come  to  the  staffing 
firm,  a  division  of  Menlo  Park,  Calif.-based  Robert 
Half  International  Inc.,  seek  to  maintain  a  bedrock 
staff  of  full-timers,  contractors  who  can  “flex  strate¬ 
gically”  from  project  to  project  and  an  offshore  out¬ 
sourcing  company  for  a  small  number  of  commodity 
projects. 

There  are  many  ways  to  meet  the  need  for  flexibil- 


What  I’m 
hearing  from 
hiring  managers  is, 
‘We  want  options.’ 

KATHERINE  SPENCER  LEE, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
ROBERT  HALF  TECHNOLOGY 


Smart  CIOs  are  applying  the 
lessons  of  just-in-time  inventory 
and  portfolio  management  to  It 
staffing.  The  result:  maximum 
flexibility  and  minimal  trauma. 

By  Steve  Ulfelder 
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The  Keepers 

One  aspect  of  elasticity  is  knowing  which  IT 
functions  you  can  outsource  and  which  to  keep 
in-house.  According  to  analyst  Marc  Cecere  at 
Forrester  Research  Inc.,  these  are  the  strategic 
staff  functions  you  can’t  afford  to  lose: 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT:  Even  for 
outsourced  projects,  project  managers 
provide  oversight,  rein  in  scope  creep 
and  serve  as  a  consistent  contact  for 
IT  customers. 


2  ARCHITECTURE:  In-house,  architects 
set  standards.  For  outsourced  func¬ 
tions,  they  oversee  decisions  and  tech¬ 
nology  direction  and  resolve  disputes. 

3  PLANNING:  Planners  align  IT  with  the 
business,  set  technology  direction  and 
prioritize  investments. 


4  VENDOR  MANAGEMENT:  It’s  essen¬ 
tial  to  have  someone  who  can  track 
and  manage  contracts  -  including  out¬ 
sourcing  contracts. 


SECURITY  POLICY:  You  need  in- 
house  employees  who  can  define  poli¬ 
cies  regarding  access  to  resources. 
(But  you  can  outsource  administration 
and  maintenance  of  security.) 


6  BUSINESS  ANALYSIS:  Business  ana¬ 
lysts  formally  manage  the  relationship 
between  IT  and  the  business  and 
maintain  continuity. 


PROJECT  OWNERSHIP:  Only  some¬ 
one  with  specific  business  knowledge 
and  personal  commitment  can  ride 
herd  on  projects. 

-  Kathleen  Melymuka 

ity  in  staffing.  Harrah’s  Entertainment  Inc.,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  created  a  sort  of  IT  SWAT  team  that  rotates 
quickly  from  project  to  project,  depending  on  what 
the  Las  Vegas-based  gambling  and  entertainment 
company  needs  to  accomplish. 

In  a  2002  reorganization,  Harrah’s  divided  its  IT 
organization  into  groups  devoted  to  application  de¬ 
velopment,  operations  and  support.  A  fourth  group 
—  the  “solutions  management  group”  —  serves  as  a 
liaison  between  IT  and  business.  This  setup  made 
IT  more  nimble  and  responsive  to  user  and  line-of- 
business  needs,  says  Heath  Daughtrey,  Harrah’s 
vice  president  of  IT  services.  However,  he  adds, 

“we  realized  a  key  component  was  missing:  flexibility. 
We  needed  the  ability  to  scale  [various  IT  groups] 
depending  on  business  and  markets.” 


In  response,  Harrah’s  pulled  30  full-time  program¬ 
mer/analysts  from  the  four  groups  and  created  a  flexi¬ 
ble  pool  devoted  to  what  the  company  calls  “rapid- 
cycle  rotation”  —  intensive,  high-priority  projects 
that  last  no  more  than  six  months.  According  to 
Daughtrey,  the  team  has  been  successful  as  a  “rapid 
resource  delivery  model,”  allowing  Harrah’s  other 
four  IT  groups  “to  operate  as  lean  as  they  can.” 

The  program  hasn’t  been  without  speed  bumps, 
though.  “We’ve  seen  over  time  that  there  are  individ¬ 
uals  who  don’t  necessarily  thrive  in  a  fluid  environ¬ 
ment,”  Daughtrey  says.  Partly  as  a  result,  the  original 
team  of  30  has  been  pared  to  about  half  that  number. 

Bruce  Goodman,  CIO  and  chief  services  officer  at 
Humana  Inc.,  is  a  noted  proponent  of  elasticity  in  IT. 
Humana’s  efforts  to  make  its  technology  staff  more 
flexible  were  born  of  near  desperation,  Goodman 
jokes.  “A  few  years  back,  we  overhauled  IT  so  we 
could  better  support  the  business,”  he  says,  “and 
once  we  got  [business]  people  all  excited  about  tech¬ 
nology,  it  occurred  to  us  that  it’d  be  nice  to  be  able  to 
deliver  what  we’d  promised.” 

Before  the  IT  makeover,  the  Louisville,  Ky.-based 
health  benefits  company  spent  30%  of  its  resources,  in¬ 
cluding  workers’  time,  on  application  development 
and  70%  on  maintenance.  That  ratio 
has  since  been  reversed  and  then 
some:  Goodman  says  80%  of  re¬ 
sources  now  go  to  development  and 
only  20%  to  maintenance. 

Humana’s  rallying  cry  became 
“Partner  before  buy;  buy  before 
build,”  he  says,  and  this  motto  applied 
not  only  to  applications  but  also  to 
human  resources.  For  starters,  the 
company  began  moving  mainframe 
legacy  operations  and  maintenance 
to  an  outsourcing  firm  in  India. 

To  create  a  particularly  strategic 
application  —  which  it  hopes  to  not 
only  use  in-house  but  also  sell  to 
other  health  care  companies  —  Humana  turned  to 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  because  that  firm  had 
consultants  whose  specialized  skills  were  key  but 
won’t  be  needed  once  the  development  is  complete. 

Robert  Half’s  Lee  says  this  approach  makes  sense. 
“When  a  company  needs  specific  expertise  that  they 
lack  on  staff,  they’ll  bring  in  contractors  for  six  to  18 
months  just  to  get  that  project  done,”  she  says.  “We 
see  that  a  lot  with  things  like  SAP  upgrades  that  are 
challenging  and  demand  hard-to-find  skills  but  aren’t 
‘forever’  projects.  Contractors  give  you  that  elasticity.” 

What’s  New? 

But  outsourcing  to  India  and  working  with  EDS 
aren’t  exactly  revolutionary  practices.  What  is  it  that 
separates  a  truly  flexible  or  “elastic”  IT  group  from 
those  that  just  outsource  or  hire  systems  integrators? 

Goodman  says  the  difference  is  that  elasticity  de¬ 
mands  a  sweeping,  big-picture  approach  to  the  entire 
range  of  IT  tasks,  projects  and  services.  Elasticity  as¬ 
sumes  that  “you  look  across  the  board,”  he  says.  “You’re 
managing  a  portfolio  of  projects  and  finding  the  cor¬ 
rect  cost-effective  approach  to  each  one,  all  within 
typical  [budgetary  and  service  delivery]  constraints.” 
Goodman  is  describing  IT  portfolio  management  —  a 
practice  lifted  from  the  financial  investment  arena  — 


which  involves  managing  the  suite  of  corporate  IT 
projects  as  if  it  were  a  financial  portfolio,  balancing 
riskier  projects  with  safer  ones  and  monitoring  the 
portfolio  to  ensure  an  acceptable  risk/reward  ratio. 

It’s  clear  that  while  its  components,  such  as  off¬ 
shoring  or  hiring  temps  or  contractors,  tend  to  be 
tactical  and  reactive,  true  elasticity  is  strategic  and 
anticipatory. 

The  People  Part 

If  strategic  thinking  is  one  pillar  of  IT  elasticity,  the 
other  is  true  commitment  to  the  backbone  of  the  or¬ 
ganization:  full-time  employees.  “If  I  were  a  CIO 
wanting  more  elasticity.  I’d  look  carefully  at  employ¬ 
ee  development  programs,”  says  Rick  Poppell,  an 
analyst  at  People^  Inc.,  a  Gartner  Inc.  research  firm 
in  Bridgewater,  N.J.  He  says  the  best  elastic  IT  groups 
are  broadeniug  staffers’  skills  to  move  them  from 
back-end  processes,  such  as  coding  and  maintenance, 
to  front-end  roles,  which  include  project  manage¬ 
ment  and  business  analysis  —  high-visibility,  high- 
value  jobs  that  reflect  the  symbiotic  relationship 
between  technology  and  business. 

That  has  been  the  model  at  Harrah’s,  where  solu¬ 
tions  management  group  participants  develop  a 

broader-than-usual  range  of  skills, 
according  to  Daughtrey.  “Rather 
than  predominantly  supporting  one 
[proprietary  application]  such  as 
casino  management,  they  work  on  a 
variety  of  projects:  e-business,  lodg¬ 
ing,  casino,  etc.,”  he  says. 

Humana  also  keeps  a  close  eye  on 
IT  staffers’  career  paths.  “Despite  our 
partnerships  and  outsourcing,  we 
make  it  clear  we  have  plenty  of  ca¬ 
reer  opportunities  [for  full-timers],” 
Goodman  says.  He  believes  the  key 
to  retention  is  to  offer  employees 
challenging,  high-value-add  devel¬ 
opment  assignments  in  hot  areas 
such  as  data  mining,  wireless  and  Humana’s  intranet. 

Tim  Ramsay  agrees.  An  associate  vice  president  at 
the  University  of  Miami  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  he  ad¬ 
vocates  elastic  IT  staffing,  which  he  says  is  relatively 
easy  in  a  university  environment,  where  undergrads 
eagerly  tackle  thankless  jobs.  “The  core  IT  staff  is 
happy  to  let  students  do  some  of  the  tedious  stuff, 
leaving  them  more  challenging  work,”  he  says. 

In  the  end,  Poppell  says,  truly  elastic  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  are  easy  to  distinguish  from  those  that  are 
merely  plugging  holes.  “The  companies  that  are 
doing  better  understand  the  business  drivers  behind 
IT,”  he  says.  They  have  a  formal  IT  plan  supported 
by  an  infrastructure  plan  that  looks  ahead  three 
years.  This,  he  says,  allows  businesses  to  create  a 
“formal  IT  workforce  plan  that  asks,  ‘Do  we  have  the 
capability  to  complete  our  various  projects?’  ” 

If  your  IT  group  lacks  such  strategic  planning, 
you’re  probably  not  yet  really  elastic.  That  means 
you’re  most  likely  paying  a  premium  for  skills  you 
could  have  developed  in-house,  and  the  only  things 
stretching  are  your  budget  and  your  employees’ 
patience.  O  48894 


Ulfelder  is  a  Computerworld  contributing  writer  in 
Southboro,  Mass.  Contact  him  at  sulfelder@charter.net. 
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West  Named  CIO 
At  H&R  Block 

H&R  Block  Inc.  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  named  MARC  WEST  senior 
vice  president  and  CIO.  West  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  global  CIO  at 
Electronic  Arts  Inc.,  where  he 
provided  high-volume  systems 
and  Internet  capabilities  for 
EA.com. 


MBI  Chooses  Steltz 
To  Be  Tech  Chief 

IRVIN  STELTZ  has  been  appointed 
chief  technology  officer  at  Med-i- 
Bank  Inc.,  a  Waltham,  Mass.- 
based  maker  of  real-time  pay¬ 
ment  software  supporting  em¬ 
ployee  benefits  programs.  Previ¬ 
ously,  Steltz  led  application  de¬ 
velopment  efforts  at  Thompson 
Rnancial,  Rrst  Data  Corp.  and 
The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp. 


Rynn  Named  CIO 
At  Furniture  Brands 

Furniture  Brands  International 
Inc.  appointed  AMES  B.  FLYNN  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  vice 
president  of  logistics  and  CIO. 
Rynn  was  formerly  CIO  at 
Thomasville  Furniture  Industries 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  St.  Louis- 
based  Furniture  Brands  Interna¬ 
tional.  Prior  to  joining  Thomas¬ 
ville  in  1996,  Ames  worked  in 
systems  services  and  business 
process  re-engineering  at  Food 
Lion  LLC. 


Stecher  to  Lead  IT 
At  Conseco  Unit 

STEVEN  M.  STECHER  has  joined 
Conseco  Inc.  in  Carmel,  Ind.,  as 
executive  vice  president  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  IT  for  Conseco’s  insur¬ 
ance  group.  For  the  past  two 
years,  Stecher  served  as  senior 
vice  president  and  CIO  at  Orix  R- 
nancial  Services  Inc.  His  insur¬ 
ance  industry  experience  includes 
seven  years  at  AXA  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  where  he  held 
management  positions  in  market¬ 
ing,  agency  operations  and  bro¬ 
kerage  sales  management. 


BARBARA  GOMOLSKI 


Budget  2005:  Win 
Some;  Lose  Some 


Budgeting  is  an  exercise  that  many  IT 
managers  dread.  Because  IT  has  an  unpre¬ 
dictable  economic  model,  budgeting  accu¬ 
rately  can  be  difficult.  After  several  years  of 
cost  cutting,  modest  IT  budget  growth  re¬ 
turned  in  2004  and  is  expected  to  continue  into  2005. 
But  the  pressure  to  reduce  IT  costs  is  not  going  away. 


Here’s  a  look  at  the  major 
areas  of  IT  spending  and 
my  predictions  for  how 
these  categories  will  be 
treated  in  2005  IT  budgets. 

Hardware  costs,  which 
typically  represent  about 
20%  of  the  IT  budget,  in¬ 
clude  depreciation  on  hard¬ 
ware  assets,  leases,  ex¬ 
pensed  hardware  purchases 
and  maintenance  contracts. 

Although  unit  costs  of 
hardware  have  dropped 
in  recent  years,  hardware 
expense  as  a  percentage  of 
total  IT  budget  will  remain 
static.  This  is  because  companies 
are  buying  more  hardware  than  they 
did  in  the  past,  largely  as  a  result  of 
increased  data  storage  requirements. 

In  2005,  many  organizations  will  make 
hardware  purchases  that  had  been 
postponed  during  the  recession.  Con¬ 
sequently,  despite  the  drop  in  unit 
costs,  I  expect  that  most  organizations 
will  budget  about  the  same  for  hard¬ 
ware  as  they  did  in  2004. 

Software  costs  have  increased  from 
9%  of  the  IT  budget  in  1998  to  about 
20%  today.  The  upward  trend  in  soft¬ 
ware  spending  won’t  continue,  how¬ 
ever.  Companies  are  buying  fewer 
licenses  and  dropping  nice-to-have  but 
unessential  support  agreements.  Also, 
software  vendors  have  become  a  bit 
more  flexible  on  pricing.  Purchasing 
models,  such  as  application  hosting, 
are  allowing  companies  to  reduce  the 


acquisition  and  ongoing 
costs  of  software.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  factors,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  companies 
won’t  increase  their  2005 
investments  in  software. 

IT  staff  costs,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  cost  of  internal 
employees  as  well  as  con¬ 
tractors,  have  declined 
during  the  past  few  years. 
There  are  several  reasons 
for  this.  First,  the  wide 
availability  of  IT  labor  has 
meant  fewer  bonuses  and 
raises  for  IT  professionals. 
Simply  put,  it’s  still  a  buy¬ 
er’s  market  when  it  comes  to  IT  skills. 
Second,  many  organizations  reduced 
the  number  of  contractors  they  use  in 
order  to  cut  costs  during  the  reces¬ 
sion.  Third,  increased  reliance  on  out¬ 
sourcers  has  resulted  in  smaller  staff 
budgets  for  many  companies. 

In  2005, 1  expect  IT  organizations  to 
budget  only  marginally  more  for  inter¬ 
nal  staff  and  contractors.  IT  hiring  has 
picked  up  only  slightly.  Even  if  de¬ 
mand  for  IT  talent  increases  in  the 
coming  months,  companies  will  stay 
cautious  about  expanding  head  count. 

Telecommunications  costs,  which  in¬ 
clude  voice  and  data,  are  often  seen  as 
the  low-hanging  fruit  for  organizations 
that  must  reduce  their  IT  budgets.  It’s 
true  that  most  organizations  can  save 
money  by  auditing  telecommunica¬ 
tions  bills  and  instituting  better  con¬ 
tract  management  procedures.  For  ex- 
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ample,  one  way  to  save  money  is  to 
bring  together  all  telecommunications 
contracts  with  the  same  provider  un¬ 
der  a  single  overall  contract  for  total 
spending  recognition  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  administration. 

Telecommunications  costs  have 
gone  down  slightly  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  I  expect  that  trend  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Tight  competition  in  the  tele¬ 
communications  marketplace  and  a 
growing  interest  in  voice  over  IP  will 
enable  firms  to  continue  to  drive  these 
costs  down. 

There  is  one  exception  worth  men¬ 
tioning:  wireless.  In  many  organiza¬ 
tions,  wireless  is  still  a  rogue  expense 
that  isn’t  centrally  managed.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  corporate  costs  for  wireless  are 
often  disproportionately  high  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  for  fixed-line  ser¬ 
vices.  Over  time,  more  organizations 
will  centralize  wireless  services  under 
the  IT  budget,  however,  and  IT  man¬ 
agers  can  expect  to  “inherit”  the  wire¬ 
less  problem,  if  they  haven’t  already. 

External  service  providers  include  all 
nonstaff  IT  labor,  except  contractors. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  industry  hype 
about  outsourcing,  particularly  off¬ 
shore  outsourcing,  but  hype  aside, 
dependence  on  external  service 
providers  is  growing.  As  a  result,  I  ex¬ 
pect  most  IT  organizations  to  spend 
more  on  them  in  2005  than  they  did  in 
2004.  In  particular,  there  appears  to  be 
growing  interest  in  application  devel¬ 
opment  and  integration  services. 

The  pressure  to  reduce  IT  costs  is 
not  going  away.  Even  as  they  allocate 
slightly  more  money  for  hardware 
purchases  and  external  service  pro¬ 
viders,  organizations  are  looking  for 
ways  to  reduce  “baseline”  or  ongoing 
IT  costs.  O  49158 
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ANALYTIC  APPLICATIONS  BRINGS 
YOU  A  NEW  GENERATION 
OF  ENTERPRISE  Bl  SOLUTIONS. 
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Cutthroat  competition.  Intense  profit  pressure.  Price  erosion.  Declining  loyalty.  Business  today 
dictates  working  not  just  harder,  but  smarter.  Meeting  these  new  business  demands,  and 
overcoming  the  inherent  challenges,  requires  a  new  generation  of  Bl  solutions  unavailable  from 
traditional  Bl  vendors. 

Siebel,  the  leader  in  customer  analytic  applications,  brings  you  Siebel  Business  Analytics -Bl 
solutions  that  empower  everyone  with  actionable  real-time  insight  from  the  largest  data 
warehouses  and  across  enterprise  sources.  With  a  mission-critical  architecture  that  supports 
multi-terabytes  of  data,  thousands  of  users,  and  24x7  availability.  And  proven  application 
solutions,  with  built-in  industry-specific  best  practices  that  are  flexible,  quickly  implemented, 
integrate  with  your  infrastructure,  and  provide  low  TCO. 

Our  innovative  Bl  solutions  have  catapulted  Siebel  into  the  leadership  position  in  analytic 
applications  for  sales,  marketing,  service,  and  senior  management,  with  over  75%  of  our  customers 
using  Siebel  Business  Analytics  beyond  CRM  and  across  a  full  range  of  enterprise  sources. 

Learn  why  the  most  analytically  sophisticated  companies  rely  on  Siebel.  Attend 
Siebel  Bl  Summit,  Los  Angeles  on  October  3-6.  Visit  www.siebel.com/newgen 
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Bridging  the  Data  Divide 

The  adversarial  relationship  between  auto¬ 
makers  and  new-car  dealerships  creates  a 
reluctance  to  share  information.  CRM  soft¬ 
ware  for  this  market  was  designed  with  this 
unusual  sales  channel  in  mind.  PAGE  34 


Turning  Data  Into  Dollars 

Retailers  are  using  call  center 
and  data-gathering  CRM  soft¬ 
ware  to  manage  millions  of 
customer  relationships  and 
make  more  sales.  PAGE  36 


E  Personalize  Your  Job 

CRM  and  personalization  applications  are 
becoming  so  simple  that  marketers  don’t 
need  much  help  from  IT.  That  makes 
columnist  Mark  Hall  wonder,  What  can 
you  do  to  save  your  job?  PAGE  42 


SPECIAL 

REPORT 


We  profile  seven 
industries  and  their 
different  CRM  needs. 


j»ELCOME  to  the  “verticalization”  of 
K  customer  relationship  manage- 
ment.  Some  CRM  vendors  offer 
as  many  as  20  different  versions 
^^B  of  their  products,  each  geared  to 
a  different  industry.  Plus  there  are 
niche  software  vendors  in  various  sectors,  as  well 
as  systems  integrators  that  are  willing  to  do  as 
much  industry-specific  tailoring  as  you  can  afford. 

Is  this  a  good  thing?  Mostly.  It’s  certainly  true 
that  CRM  for  manufacturing  is  dramatically  differ¬ 
ent  from  CRM  for  financial  services  or  health  care. 
The  big  advantage  of  an  industry-specific  CRM 
package  is  that  it  saves  companies  from  that  first 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

layer  of  customization  and  provides  functionality 
that  the  business  can  recognize  and  use  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  ROI  should  come  a  bit  sooner,  too. 

Companies  will  still  need  to  tweak  even  these 
vertical  CRM  packages  to  match  their  actual  busi¬ 
ness.  “No  CRM  on  the  planet  doesn’t  need  cus¬ 
tomization,”  says  Kathleen  Kennedy,  vice  president 
of  customer  development  at  Office  Depot. 

This  special  report  examines  the  unique  CRM 
needs  of  seven  key  industries.  But  a  few  words  of 
warning:  Beware  of  vendors  that  slap  some  indus¬ 
try  lingo  on  the  software  labels  and  database 
fields  without  addressing  the  underlying  industiy'^ 
processes.  And  don’t  be  seduced  into  thinking 


that  a  vertical  CRM  package  is  a  panacea  right  out 
of  the  box.  CRM  is  mostly  a  nontechnology  issue, 
requiring  a  clear  business  strategy,  user  buy-in 
and  a  level  of  maturity  that  many  companies  just 
don’t  have.  That’s  why  so  many  are  on  their  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  attempts  to  get  CRM  right.  O  48996 

Mitch  Betts  is  Computerworld’s  executive  editor. 
Contact  him  at  mitch_betts@computerworld.com. 
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For  news  and  information  resources,  visit  our  CRM  Knowledge  Center: 

OQuickLink  k1300 

vwvw.computerworld.com 
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KN0W1ED6E  CENTER  CRM 


“In  your  business  rules  and  data 
structure,  you  need  to  pay  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  hierarchies  and  visibili¬ 
ty  rules,”  says  Patrik  Riese,  director  of 
CRM  at  Saab  Cars  USA  Inc.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  while  dealerships  are  happy  to 
accept  leads  and  prospect  information 
that  parent  company  Saab  (a  division 
of  General  Motors  Corp.)  takes  in 
through  its  Web  site  and  other  media, 
they  are  notoriously  reluctant  to  share 
any  information  they  glean  themselves. 

Tight-Lipped 

“When  I  worked  [in  CRM  at]  Nissan, 
anytime  we  talked  with  a  dealer  about 
CRM,  they  would  simply  shut  down  if 
there  was  to  be  a  sharing  of  information 
with  the  manufacturer,”  says  Douglas 
Turk,  who  is  now  an  analyst  at  consul¬ 
tancy  Inforte  Corp.  and  co-author  of  the 
book  CRM  Unplugged  (Wiley,  2004). 

Riese  says  this  odd  one-way  infor¬ 
mation  flow  is  now  designed  into  the 
Siebel  Systems  Inc.  CRM  automotive 
software  that  Saab  uses.  However,  in 
2000,  when  the  carmaker  first  used  the 
Siebel  application,  he  says,  “we  were 
one  of  the  first  automotive  customers 
and  had  to  do  a  lot  of  customization.” 

Like  Siebel,  SAP  AG  offers  CRM 
tools  tailored  for  the  industry.  The  au¬ 
tomotive  version  of  MySAP  CRM  lets 
manufacturers  track  both  customers 
and  vehicles  throughout  their  life  cy¬ 
cles.  It  includes  tools  for  online  config¬ 
uration  and  pricing,  automatic  warran¬ 
ty  processing,  and  vehicle  financing. 

Another  fact  of  automotive  industry 
life  that  CRM  vendors  must  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  is  ease  of  use.  The  turnover  rate 
among  dealership  salespeople  can  be 
as  high  as  150%  annually,  so  systems 
must  be  easy  to  learn.  Moreover,  many 
dealers  are  technology-averse  mom- 
and-pop  stores  in  which  even  the 
Rolodex  is  deemed  newfangled. 

“Only  10%,  maybe  20%  of  all  dealer¬ 
ships  ‘get’  technology,”  says  Shaun 
Knissin,  director  of  Internet  sales  at 
Byers  Automotive  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  Template  for  Every  Task 

The  easily  strained  relationship  be¬ 
tween  manufacturers  and  dealerships 
has  given  rise  to  another  niche  — 

CRM  specifically  tailored  for  dealers. 
The  leader  here  is  The  Reynolds  and 
Reynolds  Co.  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Turk,  where  general  enterprise 
CRM  tends  to  be  focused  on  “the  fun¬ 
nel”  —  the  process  by  which  a  contact 
becomes  a  prospect  and  possibly  a 
customer  —  software  from  Reynolds 
and  Reynolds  is  more  likely  to  stress 
postsales  information  intended  to  at¬ 
tract  lucrative  service  business.  For 


INTRODUCED  IN  2003,  Honda’s 
so-ugly-it’s-almost-cute  Element 
was  intended  to  attract  young, 
hip  consumers.  In  its  first  full 
year  of  production,  the  Element 
found  more  than  67,400  buyers, 
exceeding  expectations.  But  alas,  the 
SUV  has  gone  over  like  a  lead  surf¬ 
board  with  the  coveted  Gen  Y  crowd; 
R.L.  Polk  &  Co.  shows  that  buyers  are 
more  likely  to  have  attended  Wood- 
stock  than  the  X  Games. 


That  Honda  Motor  Co.  could  whiff 
so  badly  in  such  an  important  market 
segment  proves  that  automotive  indus¬ 
try  CRM  has  miles  to  go. 

One  reason  is  that  automakers  don’t 
own  their  most  important  customer- 
contact  points  —  new-car  dealerships. 
Indeed,  the  relationship  between  auto¬ 
makers  and  dealerships  is  frequently 
adversarial.  This  unusual  sales  channel 
has  strongly  influenced  the  design  of 
CRM  software  for  the  industry. 


Bridging  the 
Data  Divide 

Automotive  CRM  helps  break  down 
walls  between  manufacturers  and 
dealers.  By  Steve  Ulfelder 


www.computerworld.com 


Automotive 

CRM  MATURITY  LEVEL:  Medium 


■  Maturity  rating  by  Barton  Goldenteg, 
iSMInc.,Beth8Sda.Md. 


ROI  GRADE:  C 


Grade  based  on  positiw^  in  ^se  stotesana- 
lyzed  by  Nucleus  ReseardrtncAlteliesley.Mass, 
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Carmakers  have  focused  on  key  prof  it 
centers  such  as  service  and  warranties, 
but  they  haven't  spent  a  lot  of  time  tar¬ 
geting  consumer  avwteness.  Aufomo- 
tiverndustry  CEM  software  plac^  more 
emphasis  on  postsale  follow-up,  whidt 
improves  repeat  business  and  servicer- 
visits.  Visibility  and  data-protection  fea¬ 
tures  allow  d^erships  to  shield 
prospect  and  customer  information. 


■  KEY  VENDORS:  PeopieSott  Inc.  .  ■ 
H  Reynolds  and  Reynolds,  SAP,  Siebel  H 

example,  Reynolds  and  Reynolds’  li¬ 
brary  of  follow-up  letters  includes  a 
mind-boggling  3,322  templates. 

The  vendor  also  offers  a  feature  that 
allows  dealers  to  quickly  calculate  a 
half-dozen  or  more  payment  options. 
Traditionally,  sales  reps  have  time  to 
run  only  one  or  two  possible  payment 
plans  for  prospects,  fearing  that  cus¬ 
tomers  may  grow  antsy  if  they  take 
any  more  time.  Byers  Automotive  is  a 
Reynolds  and  Reynolds  customer,  and 
Knissin  says  the  payment-options  fea¬ 
ture  improved  the  dealership’s  per¬ 
centage  of  closed  sales. 

There  are  other  CRM  benefits  await¬ 
ing  manufacturers  and  dealers  alike, 
experts  say.  “The  big  concern  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  get  away  from  incentives,” 
says  Turk.  Studies  show  that  con¬ 
sumers  have  grown  so  accustomed  to 
rebates,  financing  deals  and  other  in¬ 
centives  that  they  won’t  shop  for  most 
brands  unless  such  ticklers  are  offered. 
“That  tends  to  mean  they’re  not  sure 
who  their  real  consumers  are,”  Turk 
adds.  “Now  they  need  to  grasp  their 
competitive  differentiation.” 

On  the  dealership  side,  Knissin  says 
the  big  benefit  lies  simply  in  treating 
consumers  the  way  they’re  treated  by 
other  retailers.  “When  you  come  in, 

I  know  what  you’ve  bought  from  us, 
when  you  need  service,  when  you 
might  be  considering  your  next  pur¬ 
chase  —  it’s  basic  stuff,  but  so  many 
dealers  don’t  know  this.”  O  48880 


Ulfelder  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer.  Contact  him 
at  sulfelder@charter.net. 
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COMPUTERWORLD  HAS  BEEN  NAMED 
MAGAZINE  OF  THE  YEAR  FOR  2004. 


Every  year  the  prestigious  American 
Society  of  Business  Publication  Editors 
( ASBPE)  selects  one  publication  with 
80,000  or  more  subscribers  to  receive 
this  top  honor.  The  award  can  go  to  any 
business  publication  in  any  industry 
category,  and  we  won!  We  are  proud 
that  our  ongoing  commitment  to 
editorial  integrity,  audience  focus 
and  in-depth  coverage  has  been 
recognized  by  this  auspicious  award. 
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Turning  Data 
Into  Dollars 

Retail  CRM  finds  the  payoff 
in  reams  of  consumer  data. 

By  Stacy  Collett 


A  CUSTOMER  AT  elcctronics 
store  Best  Buy  might  not 
recall  purchasing  Shania 
Twain’s  hit  CD  Come 
on  Over  back  in  1997,  but 
the  $25  billion  retailer 
certainly  does. 

In  fact,  since  1996,  Richfield,  Minn.- 
based  Best  Buy  Co.  has  been  collecting 
data  on  nearly  every  transaction  made, 
rain  check  issued  and  call  center  prob¬ 
lem  resolved  for  75  million  customers. 
Now,  with  a  robust,  homegrown  data¬ 
base  of  customer  information.  Best 


Maturity  rating  by  Barton  Boidenberg, 
ISM  Inc, 


ROI  GRADE:  Q 


Grade  based  oh  positive  ROI  in  case  studies  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Nucleus  Research  Inc. 


SPEaAL  CliAitAOTERISTICS:  With 
thousands,  sometimes  millions,  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  retailers  need  scalable  software 
to  handle  data  with  granular  detail  In  the 
future,  the  retail  industry  hopes  to  lever¬ 
age  specialized  marketing  and  incen¬ 
tives  based  on  customer  buying  habits. 
For  now,  retailers  are  using  multichannel 
funGtionality,  campaign  management, 
segrnsntation  and  customer  analytics 
capabilities. 


KH  WHGORS:  Blue  Martini  Software, 
Business  Objects,  Cognos,  Epiphany, 
HyperionSolutions,  SAS  institute,  Siebe! 
Sy'stems,  reradata.Unjca 


ISARKi^TmTCH;  Worldwide  CRM 
license  revenue  is  predicted  to  grow  from 
$59Min2003to$146Mby2008. 

Calnbr  Dataguest .  March 2004 


Buy’s  next  challenge  is  to  leverage  the 
data  into  competitive  advantage. 

That’s  the  challenge  facing  most 
large  retailers  today,  according  to  in¬ 
dustry  analysts.  The  retail  sector,  un¬ 
like  other  industries,  is  managing  rela¬ 
tionships  with  millions  of  consumers, 
compared  with  perhaps  dozens  of 
clients  in  business-to-business  sectors. 

Most  retailers  have  implemented 
call  center  and  data-gathering  CRM 
software  and  are  beginning  to  wade 
into  analytics  and  customer  segmenta¬ 
tion,  which  may  someday  charmel  spe¬ 
cial  offers  and  incentives  to  individuals 
based  on  their  buying  habits. 

“Retailers  are  trying  to  get  to  where 
they  were  in  1903,”  explains  Cathy 
Hotka,  principal  at  retail  consulting 
firm  Cathy  Hotka  &  Associates  in 
Washington.  “In  1903,  the  person  who 
runs  the  store  knows  the  customers, 
can  put  things  on  credit,  knows  what 
will  sell  and  when,  and  knows  what 
not  to  buy.  When  they  went  to  mass 
markets,  that  granularity  was  lost. 
Regaining  that  intimacy  with  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  very  difficult.” 

A  Quantum  Leap 

The  process  of  moving  from  quarterly 
business  intelligence  reports  to  real¬ 
time  customer  segmentation  is  diffi¬ 
cult  because  large  retailers  are  collect¬ 
ing  highly  complex  and  granular  infor¬ 
mation  on  their  customers  that  can 
vary  greatly  from  business  to  business. 
That  requires  customized  applications, 
even  when  using  specialized  retail 
CRM  packages. 

When  Best  Buy  began  building  its 
CRM  capability  in  1998,  packaged  ap¬ 
plications  weren’t  an  option.  “We 
needed  to  customize  the  core  capabili¬ 
ty  ourselves.  Nobody  knew  the  cus¬ 
tomer  data  as  well  as  we  did,”  explains 
Tim  Anglum,  Best  Buy’s  director  of 
CRM  from  1998  to  April  2004. 


At  Office  Depot  Inc.,  customers 
range  from  household  buyers  to  large 
corporations  through  its  stores  and 
$3  billion  online  deliver^'  business.  Its 
CRM  database  holds  records  on  a  half¬ 
billion  transactions  conducted  each 
year.  The  Delray  Beach,  Fla.-based 
office  supplier  installed  software  from 
Teradata  in  1999  for  its  scalability,  but 
it  still  required  customization. 

“No  CRM  on  the  planet  doesn’t  need 
customization,”  says  Kathleen  Kenne¬ 
dy,  vice  president  of  customer  devel¬ 
opment  at  Office  Depot.  But  the  core 
database  technology  of  Teradata,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  NCR  Corp.  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
fit  the  bill.  Today,  Kennedy’s  team  is 
developing  a  customer-centric  data 
warehouse  that  will  allow  the  retailer 
to  automatically  trigger  marketing 


offers  to  individuals  based  on  buying 
patterns. 

“That  will  be  one  of  the  key  com¬ 
petitive  advantages  in  2006  —  to  move 
quickly  and  respond  quickly  to  cus¬ 
tomers,”  Keimedy  adds. 

Though  marketing  to  individuals 
is  years  away,  retailers  are  closer  to 
putting  customers  into  several  general 
categories.  “Chances  are  good  they’ll 
dump  you  into  a  hopper  of  people  like 
you  —  male,  female,  age,  neighbor¬ 
hood,”  Hotka  says. 

Retailers  RadioShack  Corp.  and 
Toys  R  Us  Inc.  have  been  stocking 
their  databases  with  customer  infor¬ 
mation  for  years,  she  says,  but  “they 
weren’t  doing  anything  with  it. 
They’re  trying  to  get  some  glimmers 
of  insight  into  customer  behavior.  But 
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it  still  doesn’t  have  a  thing  to  do  with 
individuals.” 

Though  the  number  of  packaged 
applications  is  at  an  all-time  high, 
that  doesn’t  mean  monster-size  main¬ 
frames  are  going  away.  Instead,  IT  de¬ 
partments  are  tying  in  new  databases 
and  plugging  in  campaign  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  e-mail  marketing  capa¬ 
bilities  and  analytical  software  that 
wasn’t  available  before. 

For  business  intelligence  applica¬ 
tions,  for  instance,  retailers  most  often 
look  at  software  from  Cognos  Inc.,  Hy¬ 
perion  Solutions  Corp.,  SAS  Institute 
Inc.  and  Business  Objects  SA,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert  Garf,  an  analyst  at  AMR 
Research  Inc.  in  Boston. 

For  real-time,  segmentation  and 
“customer  clustering”  software,  which 
offers  advanced  analytics,  retailers  are 
looking  at  Unica  Corp.,  SAS,  Teradata, 
E.piphany  Inc.,  Blue  Martini  Software 
Inc.  and  Siebel  Systems  Inc.,  which  re¬ 
cently  purchased  nQuire  Software  Inc., 
a  maker  of  Internet-based  business 
analytics  software. 

“The  important  piece  is  you  might 
use  separate  software  to  do  this  but 
feed  that  info  into  operational  systems, 
like  the  loyalty  system,  point-of-sale 
and  marketing  systems,”  Garf  notes. 

Future  Capabilities 

What  CRM  capabilities  are  in  retail¬ 
ers’  immediate  future?  “Anything  that 
looks  like  optimization,”  Hotka  says. 
“The  use  of  statistics  and  algorithms 
to  glean  information  from  data  on  who 
might  buy  a  given  product.  They’ll  use 
it  to  determine  how  to  merchandise 
and  price  a  new  item,  or  how  far  to 
mark  down  an  item  that  won’t  sell. 
They’re  finally  getting  to  a  point 
where  they’ll  know  to  mark  down 


H  Do  very  prof  itable 
and  innovative 
retailers  wait?  No. 

They  have  gone  crazy 
on  tech  spending  be¬ 
cause  they’ve  seen 
return.  They  get  it.  You 
don’t  want  to  assume 
your  competitor  is 
waiting  to  enhance 
CRM  capabilities. 

CATHY  HOTKA,  PRINCIPAL, 

CATHY  HOTKA  &  ASSOCIATES 


slow  sellers  by  50%,  not  just  25%.” 

But  although  IT  budgets  have  in¬ 
creased  in  the  retail  sector  this  year 
and  interest  in  CRM  is  high,  most  re¬ 
tailers  won’t  jump  on  new  CRM  appli¬ 
cations  quickly,  predicts  Adam  Sarner, 
an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc.  “They’re 


very  cheap,  and  sometimes  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  razor-thin  margins,”  he  says. 

But  retailers  should  also  be  looking 
over  their  shoulders. 

“Do  very  profitable  and  innovative 
retailers  wait?  No.  They  have  gone 
crazy  on  tech  spending  because 


they’ve  seen  return.  They  get  it,”  says 
Hotka.  “You  don’t  want  to  assume  your 
competitor  is  waiting  to  enhance  CRM 
capabilities.”  O  48916 


Collett  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Chicago. 
Contact  her  at  stcollett@aol.com. 


BMC  SOFTWARE  AND  ITS  REMEDY  SOLUTIONS. 
MANAGE  IT  CHANGE.  MANAGE  THE  BUSINESS. 


80%  of  IT  failures  are  a  result  of  poorly  managed  change. 

If  you  could  harness  these  IT  changes  and  reduce 
disruption  to  your  business,  wouldn't  you?  BMC 
Software's  Change  and  Configuration  Management  (CCM) 
solution,  an  integral  part  of  Business  Service  Management, 
delivers  an  end-to-end  lifecycle  management  approach  to 
managing  change  processes,  configuration  control  & 
information  (CMDB),  and  discovery  8c  detection. 


Remedy  Change  Management,  a  key  part  of  CCM,  is  an  ITIL- 
compatible  application  that  enables  IT  to  reduce  business  s 

■M 

outages  and  accelerate  responsiveness  to  change.  Plus,  our 
recent  acquisition  of  Marimba  brings  the  broadest  set  of  '  '  . 

policy-based  configuration  management  automation  products  ' 
to  our  CCM  solution.  Now,  you  can  ensure  that  wide-scale 
change  is  implemented  smoothly,  efficiently,  and  reliably-  ...  T' 
Learnmoreatwww.remedy.com/ccm  .  / 
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Consumer  goods  CRM 
tests  campaign  effective¬ 
ness.  By  Marc  L  Songini 


CONSUMER  GOODS  manufacturers  face 

unique  challenges  when  rolling  out  CRM 
applications,  compared  with  other  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  insurance  or  finance. 

For  one  thing,  they  don’t  typically  focus 
on  supporting  call  centers  or  remote  sales  force  au¬ 
tomation  processes,  but  rather  on  building  better 
marketing  and  sales  campaigns.  And  they  generally 
don’t  have  direct  contact  with  the  end  consumer,  but 
rather  deal  exclusively  with  a  middleman  retailer  or 
product  distributor. 


This  complex  sales  process  means  consumer 
goods  manufacturers  tend  to  focus  on  product 
branding  rather  than  on  direct  sales.  As  a  result, 
one  of  the  industry’s  biggest  problems  is  getting 
advanced  analytical  CRM  tools  that  can  decipher 
just  how  well  each  branding  campaign  is  working 
at  each  outlet. 

CRM  products  for  trade  promotion  and  rudimen¬ 
tary  customer  analysis  have  been  around  for  years, 
says  Doug  Turk,  an  analyst  at  Inforte  Corp.,  a  high- 
tech  consultancy  in  Chicago.  But  now,  he  says,  the 
major  CRM  vendors,  such  as  SAP  AG  and  San  Mateo, 
Calif.-based  Siebel  Systems  Inc.,  are  starting  to  sell 
specific  CRM  add-ons  for  consumer  goods  manufac¬ 
turers  to  help  set  prices  for  marketing  campaigns  and 
brand  management,  for  example. 

Who’s  Buying  What 

H.J.  Heinz  Co.  wants  to  analyze  its  product  promo¬ 
tions  in  greater  detail  using  a  more  systematic  ap¬ 
proach,  says  George  Chappelle,  CIO  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh-based  food  products  maker.  The  company’s 
sales,  finance  and  marketing  specialists  already  use 
Siebel  7.5  to  run  trade  promotion  campaigns.  The 
analytical  module  in  the  suite  takes  feeds  from  ERP 
and  supply  chain  applications,  allowing  users  to  slice 
and  dice  the  returns  and  expenses. 

Soon,  Heinz  would  like  to  break  down  each  mar¬ 
keting  campaign  to  determine 
profitability  by  each  retail  cus¬ 
tomer.  Toward  that  end,  Heinz 
last  year  launched  a  project  to 
help  it  more  precisely  allocate, 
measure  and  account  for  all 
money  spent  during  a  cam¬ 
paign. 

Chappelle  says  the  upgrade 
will  create  tighter  integration 
between  the  supply  chain  man¬ 
agement  system  and  Siebel 
applications  that  will  enable  the 
exchange  of  relevant  forecast¬ 
ing  information  and  deliver  im¬ 
proved  service  and  inventory 
management. 

The  upgraded  system  will 
also  integrate  various  pieces  of 
customer-related  data  to  deter¬ 
mine  profitability,  factoring  in 
variables  such  as  discounts, 
says  Chappelle. 

Besides  the  lack  of  advanced 
analytical  capabilities,  there  are 
cultural  problems  that  can  pre¬ 
vent  a  smooth  flow  of  CRM 
information  back  and  forth 
through  the  supply  chain.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  have  to  rely  on  the 
retailers  to  collect,  record  and 
send  them  the  sales  data,  some¬ 
thing  the  latter  aren’t  always 


willing  to  do,  according  to  Jim  Prevo,  CIO  at  Water- 
bury,  Vt.-based  Green  Mountain  Coffee  Roasters  Inc. 

If  retailers  and  suppliers  shared  more  data,  they 
could  better  determine  the  right  mix  of  products  in 
the  sales  channel.  However,  supermarket  chains  of¬ 
ten  either  don’t  bother  to  gather  pertinent  sales  data 
or  are  reluctant  to  share  such  information  with  man¬ 
ufacturers,  preferring  to  seU  it  to  independent  re¬ 
search  firms. 

Green  Mountain  Coffee  Roasters  runs  PeopleSoft 
CRM  software  to  handle  its  monthly  e-mail  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  system  sends  the  company’s  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  messages  that  have  been  tailored  to  their 
specific  profiles  based  on  records  of  previous  buying 
habits,  says  Prevo.  All  customer  data,  including  or¬ 
dering  history  and  other  supply  chain  information, 
is  consolidated  in  a  central  database  to  create  an  in¬ 
dividual  profile  and  then  used  to  power  the  market¬ 
ing  application. 

Access  to  Common  Questions 

The  situation  is  different  at  camera  and  digital  equip¬ 
ment  maker  Nikon  Inc.  in  Melville,  N.Y.,  which  uses  a 
hosted  service  center  application  from  RightNow 
Technologies  Inc.,  a  CRM  vendor  in  Bozeman,  Mont. 
The  application,  called  E-Service  Center,  lets  both 
end  customers  and  dealers  access  the  most  common¬ 
ly  asked  technical  questions,  according  to  David 

Dentry,  general  manager  of  tech¬ 
nical  support  at  Nikon. 

The  software  tracks  inbound 
service  calls  and  e-mail  and 
offers  customers  a  searchable 
database  to  help  locate  relevant 
information.  Nikon  personnel 
can  see  which  customers  are  ac¬ 
cessing  the  site,  as  well  as  the 
sorts  of  information  they  are 
viewing,  and  they  can  run  re¬ 
ports  to  determine  if  a  given 
technical  article  needs  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  or  replaced. 

Nikon  is  rolling  out  the  system 
globally,  which  will  allow,  for 
example,  a  European  technical 
manager  to  take  content  from  the 
U.S.  site  and  immediately  dupli¬ 
cate  it  on  his  own  local  site.  It  has 
become  fairly  common  for  high- 
tech  electronics  manufactmers  to 
use  CRM  software  to  handle  cus¬ 
tomer  support,  notes  Dentry. 
CRM  is  a  key  tool. 

“I  think  the  foundation  of  com¬ 
petition  is  imderstanding  your 
customers  and  making  purpose¬ 
ful  contact  with  them,”  says  Pre¬ 
vo.  “Any  tools  that  help  compa¬ 
nies  accomplish  those  two  objec¬ 
tives  are  going  improve  competi¬ 
tiveness.  ”  O  48588 


Consumer  Goods 


CRM  MATURITY  LEVEL:  Medium 


Maturity  rating  by  Barton  Boldenberg. 
ISM  Inc. 


ROI  GRADE:  B 


Grade  based  on  positive  ROi  in  case  studies  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Nucleus  Research  Inc. 


SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS: 

Consumer  goods  manufacturers  don’t 
sell  to  the  end  user,  so  they  have  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  retailers  to  carry  their  products, 
and  the  consumers  to  request  them.  It’s 
all  about  branding  and  consumer  mar¬ 
keting.  Industry-focused  CRM  offers 
complete  consumer  response  capabili¬ 
ties.  key  account  management,  brand 
management,  trade  management  and 
retail  account  management. 


KEY  VENDORS:  PeopleSoft,  RightNow 
Technologies,  SAP.  Siebel  Systems 


MARKET  WATCH:  Worldwide  CRM  li¬ 
cense  revenue  is  predicted  to  grow  from 
$527M  in  2003to$543M  by 2008. 

Gartner  Dataquest  March 2004 
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OBERT  JOYCE  un¬ 
derstands  com¬ 
plex  relationships. 
A  former  sales¬ 
man  and  now 
managing  director 
of  corporate  relationship  man¬ 
agement  at  The  Bank  of  New 
York  Co.,  Joyce  completed  a 
CRM  deployment  in  March 
that  gives  the  firm’s  1,650  sales 
employees  in  30  countries  a 
single,  consolidated  view  of 
each  customer’s  interactions 
with  the  bank. 

This  all-encompassing  view 
is  typical  of  a  new  trend  de¬ 
signed  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  two  decades  of 
massive  consolidation  in  the 
financial  services  industry.  A 
wave  of  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 


tions  fragmented  and  com¬ 
partmentalized  customer  in¬ 
formation,  making  it  difficult 
to  know  what  each  business 
unit  was  doing  or  to  track 
customer  interactions. 

In  the  relationship-driven 
business  of  financial  services, 
that  spells  trouble.  A  narrow 
view  of  the  client  makes  inter¬ 
action  impersonal,  and  when 
a  salesperson  doesn’t  know  a 
customer’s  buying  habits,  it’s 
far  more  difficult  to  pitch  new 
products  that  speak  to  the 
customer’s  needs. 

Full  Customer  View 

When  it  comes  to  CRM  soft¬ 
ware,  financial  services,  unlike 
manufacturing  or  retail  sales, 
is  a  completely  information- 


based  industry,  according  to 
Mindy  Propper,  an  analyst  at 
McLean,  Va.-based  Bearing- 
Point  Inc.  Buying  preferences, 
family  needs  and  retirement 
plans  are  among  the  many  bits 
of  information  that  must  be 
meticulously  tracked  so  finan¬ 
cial  services  firms  can  tailor 
products  to  individual  needs. 

But  despite  huge  invest¬ 
ments  in  CRM,  very  few  re¬ 
sources  have  been  focused  on 
enhancing  the  customer  expe¬ 
rience,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  of  financial  institutions 
by  BearingPoint.  In  fact,  42% 
of  the  174  companies  surveyed 
still  interact  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  within  product  silos. 

Propper  says  much  of  the 
customer  disconnect  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  developing  CRM  proj¬ 
ects  from  the  inside  out  and 
not  the  outside  in  —  in  other 
words,  disregarding  what  the 
customer  might  want  in  favor 
of  what  the  business  wants. 

That  was  what  Bank  of  New 
York,  a  $6.3  billion  company, 
was  attempting  to  overcome 
with  its  $10  million  CRM  proj¬ 
ect.  Over  the  past  decade,  the 
bank  has  made  more  than  80 
acquisitions,  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  almost  as  many  new 
product  lines,  Joyce  says. 

Bank  of  New  York  had  10 
sales-tracking  systems,  the 
majority  of  which  consisted 
of  rudimentary  tools,  such  as 
handwritten  address  books, 
Lotus  Notes  programs  or 
Excel  spreadsheets. 

“We  ended  up  with  a  slew  of 
disparate  sales  forces  through¬ 
out  the  globe  in  different 
product  areas.  We  didn’t  have 
one  place  where  we  could 
look  to  see  what  we  were  do¬ 
ing  with  a  client  or  what  the 
opportunities  were  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  client,”  Joyce  says. 

The  Bank  of  New  York 
chose  Siebel  Systems  Inc.’s 
eFinance  software  to  tie  that 
customer  information  togeth¬ 
er.  Joyce  says  the  project  was  a 
success  because  he  spent  an 


“inordinate”  amount  of  time 
getting  user  buy-in.  Yet  there 
was  still  resistance  from  sales 
and  business  managers,  who 
didn’t  want  to  give  up  their 
customer  data  or  switch  to  an¬ 
other  system  for  tracking  it. 

“The  important  point  on 
how  we  got  around  that  issue 
was  to  use  both  the  carrot  and 
the  stick,”  Joyce  says.  He  also 
kept  the  project  focused  only 
on  the  sales  force,  with  no  call 
center  or  back-office  adminis¬ 
tration  tie-ins,  in  order  to 
avoid  scope  creep. 

Data  Overload 

Kathleen  Khirallah,  an  analyst 
at  TowerGroup  in  Needham, 
Mass.,  says  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  industry  is  ahead  of  the 
curve  in  its  use  of  CRM  soft¬ 
ware,  but  it  also  faces  far 
greater  challenges  than  other 
industries  in  getting  to  a  single 
view  of  the  customer  across 
the  entire  institution. 

“I  don’t  think  they’re  pro¬ 
viding  lip  service  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  CRM.  I  really  do 
think  banks  understand  work¬ 
ing  with  customers  well  is 
critical  to  their  success,” 
Khirallah  says.  “It’s  kind  of 
the  blessing  and  the  curse. 
They’re  good  at  it,  but  there’s 
just  so  much  that  they  have  to 
coordinate,  there  are  chal¬ 
lenges  along  the  way.” 

Smaller  companies  might 
have  an  internal  culture  that 
supports  customer  service, 
even  without  the  software  to 
automate  those  services.  Larg¬ 
er  financial  services  firms, 
however,  have  to  use  software 
to  deal  with  far  more  informa¬ 
tion  to  give  the  illusion  of  a 
personal  touch. 

“Really  large  institutions 
that  rely  on  software  and  have 
made  those  investments  some¬ 
times  don’t  have  that  service 
culture.  So  they  have  other 
challenges,”  Khirallah  says. 

Robert  Haggerty,  an  analyst 
at  TowerGroup,  says  firms 
that  perform  best  in  financial 


Financial  services  CRM  helps 
create  a  complete  picture  of 
customers.  By  Lucas  Mearian 


Maturity  rating  by  Barto.'i 
berg,  ISM  Inc. 


Grade  based  on  positive  RQI  in 
case  studies  analyzed  by  Nucleus 
Research  Inc. 


MARKH  WATCH;  Worldwide 
CRM  license  revenue  is  predict¬ 
ed  to  grow  from  $416M  in  2003 
to$517Mby2008. 

Gartner  Dataquest,  March  2004 


CRM  MATURITY 


ROI  GRADE: 


SPECIAL  CHARACTERIS¬ 
TICS:  Decades  of  industry 
consolidation  scattered  cus¬ 
tomer  information  among 
business  units  and  systems. 
The  goal  now  is  to  unify  that 
data,  creating  a  single  view  of 
the  customer.  For  example, 
buying  preferences,  family 
needs  and  retirement  plans 
must  be  tracked  so  financial 
services  firms  can  tailor  prod¬ 
ucts  to  customer  needs. 


KEYVEHDORSrChordiant 

Software  Inc.,  Metavante  Corp., 
Onyx  Software  Corp.,  Ffega- 
systems  Inc.,  PeopleSoft  Inc., 
Pivotal  Corp.,  SI  Corp.,  Siebel 
Systems 


services  are  ones  that  cultivate 
and  manage  relationships. 
Whether  it’s  banking,  broker¬ 
age,  investment  management 
or  insurance  services,  it’s  criti¬ 
cal  to  understand  and  retain 
information  about  customers, 
he  says. 

Haggerty  says  automation 
of  data  life-cycle  management 
is  the  crucial  next  step,  when 
customer  representatives  will 
be  automatically  alerted  to 
events  in  the  consumer’s  life. 
Once  the  salespeople  have 
that  initial  information  about 
a  customer,  he  says,  “they’ll 
have  a  good  excuse  to  call  and 
get  a  sale  out  of  it.”  O  48975 


Unifying  Customer  Views 
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Gaining 

Taxpayer 

Respect 

Government  CRM  has 
a  private-sector  goal: 
customer  satisfaction. 
By  Nancy  Ferris 


After  years  of  dismissing  crm  as  a  poor 
fit  for  the  public  sector,  many  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  are  now  enthusiastically 
embracing  the  technology. 

In  fact,  some  analysts  say  the  govern¬ 
ment  sector  is  the  hottest  growth  market 
for  CRM.  Barton  Goldenberg,  president  of  ISM  Inc., 
a  consultancy  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  says  he  expects  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  on  CRM  software  will  grow  30% 
in  2004,  reaching  up  to  $2  billion  in  sales. 

The  government,  of  course,  doesn’t  sell  many  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services,  and  most  agencies  aren’t  using  CRM 
to  increase  revenue.  But  Goldenberg  says  several  of 
the  other  reasons  for  businesses  to  use  CRM  also  ap¬ 
ply  in  the  public  sector:  cost  reduction,  product  and 
service  improvement,  better  customer  knowledge 


and  higher  employee  morale,  to  name  a  few.  To 
achieve  these  benefits,  agencies  are  often  using  con¬ 
ventional  software,  call  centers  and  the  kinds  of  on¬ 
line  services  offered  by  major  retailers.  Even  though 
government  agencies  aren’t  driven  by  profit,  they  do 
want  to  serve  the  public  better  and  become  more  ef¬ 
ficient.  In  this  sector,  CRM  is  closely  related  to  “e- 
government”  —  using  technology  like  online  services 
to  make  it  easier  for  taxpayers  to  get  services. 

On  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Web  site,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  professional  tax  preparers  can  see  customers’ 
IRS  accounts,  file  returns  and  resolve  tax  problems. 
Corporations  can  also  file.  Because  of  security  and 
privacy  concerns,  the  agency  isn’t  ready  to  give  tax¬ 
payers  the  same  kinds  of  access.  But  more  than 
25,000  tax  professionals  are  using  IRS  “e-services,” 
says  Richard  Skorny,  the  agency’s  deputy  associate 
CIO  for  program  management. 

One  Stop  for  Answers 

State  and  local  governments  are  also  jumping  on  the 
CRM  bandwagon.  The  Dade  County,  Fla.,  govern¬ 
ment  is  working  with  the  city  of  Miami  to  install  a 
joint  call  center  that  will  handle  all  nonemergency 
service  requests  beginning  in  November.  Residents 
will  be  able  to  dial  311  whether  they  want  to  apply  for 
a  business  permit  or  report  an  abandoned  car,  a  stray 
cat  or  a  pothole.  The  center  won’t  merely  answer 
questions;  it  will  fill  out  work  orders  for  city  and 
county  employees,  dispatching  a  building  inspector 
or  dogcatcher  as  needed. 

The  Miami-Dade  311  Answer 
Center  will  be  the  nation’s  first 
to  handle  calls  for  both  a  city 
and  a  county,  says  June  Randall, 
assistant  director  of  the  county’s 
enterprise  technology  services 
department.  Project  leaders 
hope  that  many  of  the  nearly 
three-dozen  municipalities  in 
Dade  County  will  join. 

CRM  can  also  improve  coordi¬ 
nation  among  federal  agencies, 
where  people  don’t  know  whom 
to  call  about  passports  (the  State 
Department),  student  loans  (the 
Department  of  Education)  or 
food  poisoning  (the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration).  If  a  citi¬ 
zen  calls  the  wrong  agency,  it 
can  take  many  more  calls  and 
transfers  to  find  the  right  one. 

“They  often  get  on  that  carousel 
of  being  shunted  around”  from 
office  to  office,  says  Theresa 
Nasif,  director  of  the  Federal  Cit¬ 
izen  Information  Center,  an  of¬ 
fice  of  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Nasif’s  office  operates  the  fed¬ 
eral  government’s  central  Web 
site,  www.firstgov.gov,  and  the 
1-800-FEDINFO  call  center.  To¬ 
gether  they  will  receive  more 
than  230  million  customer  con¬ 
tacts  this  year.  Nasif  also  heads  a 
program  called  USA  Services 


that  seeks  to  improve  responses  to  citizens  across  all 
the  agencies.  “It’s  an  obligation  of  the  government  to 
serve  citizens  in  this  manner,”  she  says.  “It  increases 
citizens’  confidence  in  their  government.” 

The  Miami-Dade  Answer  Center  uses  Motorola 
Inc.’s  Customer  Service  Request  system,  which  is 
CRM  software  for  the  public  sector.  Motorola’s  exper¬ 
tise  began  with  911  emergency  call  centers  and  dis¬ 
patch  systems.  In  many  government  CRM  projects, 
the  vendors  are  mainstream  CRM  suppliers.  The  IRS, 
for  example,  uses  PeopleSoft  CRM  for  Government. 

Todd  Sickles,  a  partner  in  the  federal  practice  of 
consulting  firm  Accenture  Ltd.  in  Reston,  Va.,  says  call 
centers  are  nothing  new  for  government,  but  in  many 
cases  the  call  centers  are  silos  that  are  poorly  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  agencies’  other  business  processes. 

ISM’s  Goldenberg  says  that  many  government  or¬ 
ganizations  are  reluctant  to  measure  service  delivery 
and  track  customer  interactions  because  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  sector’s  prevailing  risk-averse  culture,  where  a 
relatively  minor  dip  in  customer  satisfaction  can  be 
grist  for  a  heated  congressional  hearing. 

Better  Citizen  Service 

One  government  that’s  using  CRM  as  a  performance 
improvement  tool  is  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  uses 
its  311  call  center  as  one  source  of  information  for 
its  award-wiiming  CitiStat  program.  Mayor  Martin 
O’Malley  uses  complaint  rates  and  many  other  pieces 
of  data  to  rigorously  track  the  performance  of  city 
departments.  Matt  Gallagher,  CitiStat’s  director,  says 
Baltimore  gets  1  million  calls  a 
year  from  residents.  Many  of 
them  go  to  a  311  call  center  run¬ 
ning  Motorola’s  software. 

Another  difference  between 
public-  and  private-sector  CRM 
programs  stems  from  citizens’ 
concerns  about  the  government 
intruding  on  their  lives.  For 
example,  federal  agencies  are 
generally  forbidden  to  track  the 
online  activities  of  individual 
visitors  to  their  Web  sites.  How¬ 
ever,  Accenture’s  Sickles  says 
privacy  safeguards  need  not  be  a 
show-stopper. 

The  return  on  investment  is 
measured  differently  because 
CRM  is  likely  to  have  only  an 
indirect  effect  on  government 
revenue,  if  it  has  any  effect  at  all. 
But  the  IRS  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  on  the  notion  that 
efficient,  effective  tax  collection 
may  help  the  bottom  line. 

Goldenberg  suggests  that  tax¬ 
payers  who  have  had  a  good  ex¬ 
perience  in  their  interactions 
with  the  government  may  be 
more  willing  to  pay  taxes  and 
fees  for  the  services  government 
provides.  O  48976 


Ferris  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  Contact  her 
at  ferrisn@att.net. 


Government 


CRM  MATURITY  LEVEL:  Low 


Maturity  rating  by  Barton  Goldenberg, 

ISM  Inc. 

ROI  GRADE:  D 

;  Grade  based  on  positive  ROI  in  case  studies 
analyzed  by  Nucleus  Research  Inc. 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS;  CRM’s 
integration  challenges  are  many  - 
stovepiped  systems  and  agencies,  secu¬ 
rity  and  privacy  concerns,  and  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  older  mainframe-based  sys¬ 
tems.  But  agencies  are  embracing  CRM, 
particularly  conventional  software  for  call 
centers  and  online  services,  in  an  effort 
to  increase  citizen  satisfaction. 


KEY  VENDORS:  Motorola  Inc.,  Oracle 
Corp.,  PeopleSoft  Inc.,  SAP  A6,  Siebel 
Systems  Inc. 


MARKET  WATCH:  Worldwide  CRM 
license  revenue  for  national  and  inter¬ 
national  governments  is  predicted 
to  grow  from  $52  million  in  2003 to 
$76  million  in  2008.  For  local  govern¬ 
ments.  CRM  revenue  is  predicted  to 
grow  from  $47  million  to  $86  million  in 
the  same  period. 

Partner  Dataquest,  March  2004 
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Preventinaa 
Data  Overdose 


Pharmaceuticals 
CRM  manages  multi¬ 
ple  types  of  customers 
and  regulations. 

By  Alan  R.  Earls 

Ask  BORIS  MEYERSON,  Senior 

director  of  information  at  Brad¬ 
ley  Pharmaceuticals  Inc.,  about 
CRM,  and  you’ll  get  an  earful. 
He’ll  tell  you  about  the  Electronic 
Records  and  Signatures  Act,  the  Pre¬ 
scription  Drug  Marketing  Act  and 
some  of  the  other  federal  regulations 
and  industry  best  practices  with  which 
his  company  must  comply. 

But  like  every  other  business,  the 
Malvern,  Pa.-based  provider  of  pre¬ 
scription  dermatology  products  must 


also  make  a  profit.  Meyerson  says  his 
firm  selected  software  from  Stayin- 
Front  Inc.  that’s  tailored  to  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  industry,  because  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  complexity  of  regulations, 
“in  the  pharma  industry,  we  have  three 
layers  of  customers,”  which  necessi¬ 
tates  a  special  style  of  CRM. 

In  order  for  a  CRM  system  to  work, 
it  must  combine  input  about  drug  sales 
from  pharmacies  with  similar  data 
from  insurers  and  hospitals  and  then 
map  that  against  advertising  efforts 
and  promotional  activities  with  specif¬ 
ic  physicians,  says  Meyerson. 

Judy  Hanover,  an  analyst  at  Life  Sci¬ 
ence  Insights  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
says  CRM  is  different  in  this  industry 
because  of  the  nature  of  sales  and  the 
regulatory  requirements. 

“In  pharmaceuticals,  representatives 
do  not  write  orders;  they  work  with 
physicians  to  provide  information 
about  their  products,  referred  to  as 
detailing,”  she  says. 

“They  also  may  collect  and  report 
information  about  adverse  events 
and/or  reimbursement  issues,  which 
are  often  handled  by  special  call  cen¬ 
ters  configured  to  collect  and  assist  in 
these  transactions,”  says  Hanover. 


Maturity  rating  by  Barton  Goldenberg, 
ISM  Inc. 


CRM  MATURITY  LEV^L- High 


Grade  based  on  positive  ROI  in  case  studies 
analyzed  by  Nucleus  Research  Inc. 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS: 

The  industry  requires  a  combined  view  of 
sales,  marketing  and  advertising  infornia- 
tion  from  pharmacies  and  physicians,  data 
about  adverse  events  and  reimbursement 
issues,  and  regulatory  compliance  data. 


KEY  VEHDORS:  Dendrite  international 
Inc.,  SAP  A6,  Siebel  Systems  Inc,, 
StayinFront 


“Pharmaceutical  companies  have 
generally  been  early  adopters  of 
CRM,”  says  Dale  Hagemeyer,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Inc.  “They  are  now  ma¬ 
ture  users  with  wide  adoption  across 
the  industry,  sometimes  in  a  second¬ 
er  third-generation  implementation.” 
O  48978 


Building 

Patient 

Loyalty 

Health  care  CRM 
must  address  patients’, 
hospitals’  and  insurers’ 
needs.  By  Alan  R.  Earls 


II 


WE  DON’T  DO  CRM  in  the  clas¬ 
sic  sense,”  explains  John 
Zimmer,  vice  president  of 
marketing  at  Toshiba  Amer¬ 
ica  Medical  Systems.  Although  the 
company’s  customer  management  sys¬ 
tem  began  as  a  sales  force  automation 
project,  “we  have  moved  well  beyond 
what  people  mean  by  CRM,”  he  says. 

Toshiba  America,  which  deals  in 
diagnostic  imaging  systems  for  health 
care  providers,  uses  a  custom-built  ap¬ 
plication  based  on  Cognos  Inc.’s  busi¬ 


ness  intelligence  software  to  track  a 
wide  range  of  factors  such  as  customer 
satisfaction  indices,  changes  in  percep¬ 
tion  about  its  products  and  long-term 
customer-retention  data. 

Zimmer’s  style  of  CRM  may  be 
unique,  but  the  challenges  he  faces  are 
not  uncommon  in  health  care:  There  is 
no  standard  way  of  doing  CRM  and  no 
clear  leader  among  the  vendors. 

Hospitals  have  been  slow  to  adopt 
CRM,  but  experts  say  the  need  to  con¬ 


tain  costs,  build  loyalty  among  patients 
and  provide  better  service  has  spurred 
hospitals  to  look  at  various  aspects  of 
CRM,  including  call  center  support 
and  self-service  functions. 

But  the  health  care  industry  operates 
under  a  heavy  dosage  of  government 
and  industry  regulation,  and  CRM 
software  is  often  customized  to  sup¬ 
port  those  requirements,  plus  reim¬ 
bursement  processes  and  call  centers. 
And  the  need  to  ensure  patient  privacy 
means  that  many  of  the  data-sharing 
functions  of  CRM  aren’t  acceptable. 

Joanne  Galimi,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Inc.,  says  neither  payer  organizations 
nor  health  care  providers  have  ad¬ 
vanced  far  down  the  CRM  path;  both 
favor  tactical,  point  solutions.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Galimi  says  she  sees  organiza¬ 
tions  trying  to  automate  sales  cycles  or 
improve  customer  service  and  support 
—  especially  through  implementing 
Web-based  customer  self-service. 

So  while  the  large  players  still  share 
a  big  part  of  the  market,  niche  players 
are  having  a  field  day,  Galimi  says. 

“The  payers,  for  example,  tend  to  think 
the  bigger  software  players  are  pricey. 
But  that  will  change  as  these  organiza¬ 
tions  mature  and  begin  to  reconsider 
the  benefits  of  more  of  a  suite-based 
approach  to  CRM,”  she  says.  O  48977 


Health  Care 


CRM  MATURITY  LEVEL:  Medium 


Maturity  rating  by  Barton  Goldenberg, 
ISM  Inc. 


ROI  GRADE:  B 


Grade  based  on  positive  ROI  in  case  studies 
analyzed  by  Nucleus  Research  Inc. 


SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS:  CRM 

software  is  often  customized  forthe  in¬ 
dustry  to  support  regulatory  require¬ 
ments,  reimbursement  processes  and 
call  cen  ters.  In  this  industry,  the  need  to 
ensure  patient  privacy  is  critical. 


KEY  VENBORS:  IBM,  Oracle  Corp., 
PeopleSoft  Inc.,  SAP  A6,  Siebel 
Systems  Inc. 


MARKET  WATCH:  Worldwide  CRM 
license  revenue  forthe  health  care  provider 
industry  is  predicted  to  grow  from  $112 
million  in  2003  to  $150  million  by 2003. 
Gartner  Dataquesl,  March  2004 


Earls  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Franklin, 
Mass.  Contact  him  at  alanearls@ 
comcast.net. 
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SNAPSHOTS 

CRM:  Buy  or  Build? 

If  you’ve  evaluated  CRM  technology, 
did  you  ultimately  implement  a  CRM  system? 


Base:  960  sales  managers  who  evaluated  CRM 


CRM  Headaches 

What  are  the  toughest  challenges 
you’ve  encountered  in  your  CRM  initiative? 


Base:  501  sales  managers  who  implemented  CRM 


CRM’s  impact 

What  results  have  your  CRM  implementation 
efforts  generated  to  date? 


SOURCE  FOR  ALL:  CSO  INSIGHTS.  BOULDER.  COLO.. 
JANUARY  2004 


Base:  501  sates  managers  who  implemented  CRM 


MARK  HALL 

Personalize 
Your  Job 


Career  opportunities  in  corporate  IT  are  under  siege.  What  with  threats  from 
offshore  outsourcers,  infrastructure  service  providers,  marketing  depart¬ 
ments _ Marketing?  You  bet.  The  same  men  and  women  who  eschew  pock¬ 

et  protectors  and  think  client/server  is  where  they  itemize  a  tip  to  a  waiter  on 
an  expense  account  after  a  customer  lunch.  Yep,  they’re  after  your  job,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you’ve  built  your  career  on  deploying  CRM  or  personalization  applications. 


It’s  not  that  marketing  folks  are  vicious,  career- 
obsessed,  money-hungry  evildoers  (well,  OK,  some  of 
them  are);  it’s  just  that  an  IT  team’s  contribution  to  the 
value  of  how  a  company  reaches  customers  and  then 
maintains  those  relationships  is  diminishing.  Technol¬ 
ogy  isn’t  the  problem,  so  you’re  not  the  solution. 

Last  month,  I  was  chatting  with  Del  Rose,  director 
of  global  e-commerce  at  InterContinental  Hotels 
Group,  at  the  company’s  U.S.  headquarters  in  Atlanta. 
He  was  telling  me  about  the  personalization  technology 
underpinning  Priority  Club,  the  online  service  for  fre¬ 
quent  guests  of  IHG’s  3,500  hotels  worldwide.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  overall  system  is  complex. 

It  uses  a  personalization  engine  from  Art 
Technology  Group  (ATG)  in  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  and  links  it  to  11  back-end  systems 
to  serve  customers  in  six  languages. 

So,  when  IHG  recently  rolled  out  a  ser¬ 
vice  that  permits  a  business  traveler’s  assis¬ 
tant  to  access  a  Priority  Club  member’s  ac¬ 
count  to  change  travel  plans,  a  whole  new 
role  had  to  be  created,  one  with  unique  au¬ 
thentication  rights  and  privileges.  In  effect, 

IHG  had  to  create  a  personalized  profile  for 
a  user  who  never  traveled.  What’s  more, 
the  new  account  had  to  be  flexible  enough 
to  suit  the  preferences  of  individual  cus¬ 
tomers  for  how  they  want  their  assistants  to  access 
and  use  their  private  accounts,  not  for  how  IHG 
defines  those  rights. 

Sounds  like  a  daunting,  time-consuming  IT  project, 
but  that  didn’t  turn  out  to  be  the  case. 

“What’s  most  costly  and  time-consuming  is  thinking 
through  the  problem,”  Rose  observes. 

IHG’s  marketers  figured  out  everything  they  wanted 
to  do  and  then  went  to  IT  with  the  idea.  They  under¬ 
stood  the  complexity  of  the  systems,  but  that  didn’t 
slow  them  down  for  a  minute. 

“The  good  news,”  says  Rose,  “is  that  technology  is 
rarely  the  limiting  factor.” 

Good  news  for  whom?  Not  you.  Not  if  you’re  hung 
up  on  the  details  of  establishing  solid  connections 
between  an  Oracle  database,  a  Siebel  system  and 


ATG’s  personalization  engine.  That’s  been  done  hun¬ 
dreds,  even  thousands  of  times. 

Certainly,  it  will  need  to  be  done  again  and  again.  But 
how  important  is  that  to  your  company?  Scott  Todaro, 
director  of  commerce  and  retail  product  marketing  at 
ATG,  argues  that  “IT  will  always  be  involved  in  a  per¬ 
sonalization  project  because  of  the  back-end  systems 
and  will  have  some  control  mapping  it  out,  but  [the 
project]  will  be  led  by  marketing  or  customer  service.” 

You  wUi  no  longer  teU  others  what  can  be  done;  you 
will  be  told  what  will  be  done. 

“Technology  is  not  the  hard  part,”  says  Rose.  “The 
hard  part  is  thinking  through  the  require¬ 
ments  process.” 

In  other  words,  if  you’re  not  involved  in 
the  requirements  process,  you  may  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  becoming  a  simple  order-taker. 
And  that’s  not  much  of  a  career. 

Luckily,  that’s  not  inevitable.  Getting  in¬ 
volved  in  requirements  planning  is  simply 
a  matter  of  volunteering.  Yes,  it  means 
more  meetings,  but  it’s  also  a  way  to  see 
how  marketing  thinks  and  to  help  shape 
your  company’s  thought  process. 

Or  you  can  help  refme  the  requirements 
process.  For  example,  IHG  conducts  exten¬ 
sive  usability  studies  before  implementing 
significant  changes  to  customer-facing  services  on  Pri¬ 
ority  Club.  The  company  tests  proposed  updates  to  per¬ 
sonalization  features.  IHG’s  IT  team  gets  involved  to  en¬ 
sure  that  customers  have  the  best  experience  possible. 

That’s  because  this  is  where  IT’s  hands-on  technol¬ 
ogy  skills  can  shine.  You  know  what  a  system  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  and  how  it  can  be  leveraged  to  be  more  intuitive 
for  users  so  the  company  can  achieve  its  goals. 

Let’s  face  it,  when  the  marketing  department  can 
call  Salesforce.com  and  order  instant  CRM  for  hun¬ 
dreds,  even  thousands  of  users,  the  days  of  IT  being 
the  center  of  the  automation  universe  are  numbered. 
But  the  need  for  revenue-generating  application  re¬ 
quirements  never  ends.  For  that,  you  can  be  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  anyone  in  a  suit.  And  maybe  make  one  or  two 
marketers  nervous  about  their  jobs.  O  49277 


Transparency  -  the  New  Engine 
of  Growth  and  Greatness 

Critical  reading  for  IT  professionals  and  managers.  Succeed  by  learning 
how  the  Internet  and  open  IT  architectures  enable  companies  to 
become  open  enterprises  -  in  turn  competing  and  performing  better. 


Reaction  from  business  leaders 

“Don  Tapscott  and  David  Ticoll  hit  the  bulls-eye  with 
The  Naked  Corporation.  The  demand  for  openness  and  candor  has  never 
been  greater.  The  Naked  Corporation  is  a  leadership  toolkit  for  turning  the 
relentless  demand  for  transparency  from  threat  to  advantage.” 

—  A.G.  Lafley,  Chairman,  President  and  Chief  Executive,  Procter  &  Gamble 

“They’ve  done  it  again.  Tapscott  and  Ticoll’s  capacity  to  combine  a  fresh 
and  authentic  perspective  with  real  world  data  has  once  again  opened  the 
aperture  on  our  emerging  networked  economy.  A  brilliant  work.” 

—  Dr.  Eric  Schmidt,  Chairman  and  CEO,  Google,  Inc. 

“A  rare  thing  these  days  -  a  business  book  with  a  profound  and 
important  new  idea.  The  Naked  Corporation  explains  how  a  new  force 
is  changing  the  corporation  and  competitiveness.  There  are  relevant, 
sometimes  jarring  insights  in  every  chapter.  And  what  a  great  read.” 

—  Indra  Nooyi,  President  and  CFO  of  PepsiCo,  Inc. 

“Tapscott  and  Ticoll  are  ahead  of  the  wave.  The  era  of  transparency  and 
all  its  implications  are  about  to  crash  down  on  corporations  everywhere. 
The  Naked  Corporation  is  the  first  survival  guide.” 

—  Paul  Taaffe,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Hill  &  Knowlton 

“A  well-researched  and  timely  book.  The  authors  show 
how  trust  -  powered  by  broad  corporate  transparency  -  isn’t  just 
about  ethics,  it  is  about  success.” 

—  John  Chambers,  President  and  CEO,  Cisco  Systems 

“We  need  a  corporate  philosophy  for  the  2 1  st  century. 

Tapscott  and  Ticoll’s  book  The  Naked  Corporation  provides  this  - 
not  only  the  rationale  for  a  transparent  corporation  but  also 
the  principles  of  leadership  in  an  open  world.” 

—  Klaus  Schwab,  Founder  and  President,  World  Economic  Forum 


How  the  Age  of  Transparencv 
Will  Revolutionize  Business 

DON  TAPSCOTT  and  DAVID  TICOLL 

Authors  ol  DIGITAL  CAPITAL 


"The  Naked  Corporation  argues, 
beautifully  and  persuasively,  that  there 
is  no  contradiction  between  good  business 
and  the  values  of  honesty  and  openness. 
This  book  belongs  in  the  briefcase  of  every 
right-thinking  manager  in  the  country." 

—Malcolm  Glad  well,  author  of  The  Tipping  Point 


Media  Reaction 

“This  is  a  fresh  and  compelling  thesis, 
backed  up  by  some  persuasive  evidence.” 

-  BusinessWeek 


(This)  “big  idea  coherently  and  most 
convincingly,  combines  an  analysis  of 
the  recent  crisis  of  corporate  America 
with  a  celebration  of  the  technological 

re  volution...  a  wake  up  call.” 

-  The  Economist 


“Tapscott  and  Ticoll  produce  compelling 
evidence  that  transparency  is  an 
inevitable  social  phenomenon  and  that 
such  transparency  is  good.” 

-  Fast  Company 


Join  the  discussion  on  harnessing  transparency's  power  with  Don  Tapscott  at  www.AgeofTransparency.com 
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Software  Development  Engineer 
wanted  to  contribute  to  the  func¬ 
tional  &  tech.  spec,  of  a  Virtual 
Plant  Demo.  Model  (VPDM) 
used  to  design,  analyze,  test  & 
visualize  advanced  chemical  & 
power  generation  plant  concepts 
being  developed  as  part  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 
Vision  21  program;  test  the 
VPDM:  plan  &  execute  the  veri¬ 
fication  phase  which  involves 
the  use  of  the  VPDM  for  mech. 
base  simulations  of  conventional 
steam  &  combined  cycle  plants; 
refine,  extend  &  upgrade  the 
design  &  implementation  of  an 
existing  Vision  21  Controller 
framework,  employed  to  inte¬ 
grate  disparate  software  simula¬ 
tion  components:  investigate, 
develop  &  demonstrate  the 
applicability  of  reduced-order 
math  models  for  expediting 
Computational  Fluid  Dynamics 
(CFD)  simulations  in  an  auto¬ 
mated  fashion;  participate  in  all 
phases  of  product  develop¬ 
ment.  incl.  reqts.  gathering,  soft¬ 
ware  design,  coding,  documen¬ 
tation  &  testing:  engineer  soft¬ 
ware  used  in  all  aspects  of 
advanced  power  generation 
plant  concepts,  which  involves 
creating  &  developing  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  be  integrated  into  the 
VPDM  for  simulation  of  different 
parts,  processes  &  aspects  of 
industrial  plants:  combine  the 
aforementioned  computer  pro¬ 
grams  into  a  seamless  process¬ 
modeling  software  component 
using  COM/DCOM  &  CORBA 
middleware  technologies. 
Must  have  Masters  deg.  in 
Mech.  Eng.,  Comp.  Sci.  or  relat¬ 
ed  field  &  2  yrs.  exper.  in  CFD 
research  or  commercial  CFD 
software  development  incl.  at 
least  1  yr.  exper.  developing 
commercial  applications  using 
C/C++  programming  language  & 
object  oriented  analysis  & 
design.  &  proficiency  with 
COM/DCOM  &  CORBA  middle¬ 
ware  technologies.  (Ail  exper. 
can  be  concurrent).  Salary 
$74,340/yr.  Send  2  resumes  to 
Job  Order  #2004-913,  P.O.  Box 
989,  Concord.  NH  03302-0989. 


COMPUTER 

PricewaterhouseCoopers  LLP^s 
Tax  practice  has  opportunities 
available  for  experienced  profe¬ 
ssionals  in  the  area  of  computer 
systems  development  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  Position  requires  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  CS,  MIS  or 
Electronics  Eng  (master^s  pre¬ 
ferred)  &  3-5  yrs  related  exp. 
Additional  qualifications  needed 
include  software  development 
life  cycle  (SDLC)  &  project  man¬ 
agement  processes  experience; 
knowledge  of  quality  assurance 
processes  &  automation  tools  & 
experience  in  software  develop¬ 
ment  for  tax  planning  &  financial 
applications.  Job  site/location; 
Washington,  DC.  Interested 
candidates  please  reference  job 
code  4Q7PWZ  &  fax  resume  to 
GTT  Recruiting/MS  at  813-348- 
7980.  No  phone  calls  please. 
Employer  will  only  consider 
applicants  authorized  to  work  for 
any  employer  in  the  U.S.  Local 


Software  Engineer  sought  by 
information  technology  company 
in  Denver,  CO  to  work  in 
Piscataway,  NJ  and  other  unan¬ 
ticipated  job  sites  in  the  U.S.  At 
a  senior  level,  engage  in  full  life 
cycle  design  and  development 
of  n-tier  software  applications. 
Use  Visual  C++.  COM/DCOM. 
XML.  BizTalk  Server  and  .NET 
in  the  development  process. 
Requires  bachelor’s  or  foreign 
equivalent  in  computer  science 
or  related  field  including  busi¬ 
ness  administration:  2  yrs  exp 
designing  and  developing  com¬ 
puter  software  applications  that 
incorporate  n-tier  architecture 
using  Visual  C++  and 
COM/DCOM;  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  XML,  BizTalk  Server 
and  .NET.  M-F;  8am-5pm; 
$85,600/yr  Respond  by  resume 
to  Employment  Programs.  PO 
Box  46547,  Denver,  CO  80202 
and  respond  to  JON 
CO5091136 


Software  Engineers  needed. 
Duties:  Implement  ERP  syst¬ 
ems;  Provide  system  analysis, 
design,  development,  testing, 
quality  assurance,  implementa¬ 
tion.  integration,  maintenance  & 
support  of  large  volume  on-line 
complex  integrated  business, 
financial  and  other  commercial 
application  systems  in  a  multi- 
hardware/multi-software  enviro¬ 
nment  using  centralized  or  distri¬ 
buted  DB  systems  using  Oracle 
Relational  Database  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems  (RDBMS)  &  relat¬ 
ed  software;  Design  large  appli¬ 
cation  systems  &  databases  in 
Co-operative  Development  En¬ 
vironment  (CDE):  Analyze,  des¬ 
ign  &  develop  applications  us¬ 
ing  CASE  (Computer  Aided  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineering)  tools;  Re¬ 
search,  analyze  &  evaluate  user 
software  requirements;  Docu¬ 
ment,  code,  test  &  debug  soft¬ 
ware  apps  &  procedures:  Coord¬ 
inate  &  install  softwares.  Travel 
to  set  up  systems,  interact  w/  cli¬ 
ents  &  train  users  at  various  lo¬ 
cations  for  different  short  &  long 
term  projects.  Work  w/  Oracle, 
SQL,  PL/SQL.  Unix.  Shell 
Script,  Oracle  Designer,  Crystal 
Reports  &  Oracle  Developer. 
Req:  BS  or  equiv.  in  Comp  Sci, 
Engg,  Math  or  related  &  5  yrs  in 
the  job  offered  or  5  yrs  as  a 
comp  prof.  Experience  must 
include  3  yrs  working  w/  Oracle 
&  Unix  &  1  yr  working  w/  Oracle 
Designer  &  Oracle  Developer. 
Experience  can  be  simultane- 
ious.  Sev.  Pos.  avail.  Sal. 
$80,000/yr.  40  hrs/wk,  8:00AM- 
5:00PM.  Send  resume  to:  PA 
CareerLink/Job  Service:  Manag¬ 
er,  Butler  County  CareerLink, 
Pullman  Commerce  Center.  112 
Hollywood  Drive,  Suite  101, 
Butler  PA  16001-5699,  Refer¬ 
ence  Job  Order  No.  452315. 


Software  Engineers  (hvg  Mast 
Degrees  or  Bach  Degree  w/5  yrs 
exp),  and  Programmer  Analysts 
w/exp.  needed  by  IT  Co.,  Exp. 
must  include  combinations  of 
Java,  Custom  Portal  implemen¬ 
tation  using  J2EE  and  Hiber¬ 
nate,  Business  process  re-engi¬ 
neering.  ATG  architect/manager 
for  custom  J2EE  based  person¬ 
alization  websites/portals, EJB, 
Servlets,  JSP,  C++.  C,  COM, 
DCOM,  SAS  Programming,  Car¬ 
diff,  Smalltalk,  Reporting  ser¬ 
vices.  .Net,  ASP.NET.  VB.NET. 
C#,  ADO.NET,  Web  Services, 
Remoting,  Informix,  Sybase, 
TIBCO,  Unix,  Netscape  Applica¬ 
tion  Server,  SAP  Basis  for  SAP 
R/3  &  My  SAP  Components, 
BEA  Web  Logic;  Cognos  Re- 
portNet  on  IBM  Websphere  .We 
are  also  looking  for  Networking 
Consultants  for  with  exp  in  glob¬ 
al  office  connectivity,branch  con¬ 
nectivity  using  BGP  routing  pro¬ 
tocol, design, develop, test&imple 
ment  network  solutions. Must 
have  BS  and  3+yrs  of  relevant 
exp.  To  apply  send  res/cov  .Itr. 
to:  HRD  Afflati,  477  Congress 
Street.  5th  FI,  Portland,  ME 
04101. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST  in  Miami. 
FL:  Anal,  customer  req.,  serv., 
proc.&  probl.  to  automate  proc. 
&  impr.  comp.  syst.  Config.  & 
open  sat.  modems,  router  equip, 
for  internet  trans.  Anal,  install,  of 
new  sites  for  sat.  recep.  Up¬ 
grade  syst.  &  correct  err.  to 
maint.  syst.  after  implem.  Inst.  & 
maint.  new  syst.for  data/sat.  traf¬ 
fic  Ctrl,  sftwr,  remote  Ctrl,  of 
equip.  &  data  re-routing  for  alt. 
backup.  Adm.  local  netwk.  (Win¬ 
dows  NT).  Maint.  &  upgrade 
adm.  &  bulling  sftwr.  for  VoIP 
servs.  &  equip,  according  to  co. 
requirements.  Utilize  Visual  Ba¬ 
sic,  C++,  SQL  Server,  and 
LINUX  programs.  Compel  sala¬ 
ry.  40  hrs/wk  (M-F:10-6).  OT  as 
needed,  salaried.  Req.  Bach,  or 
equiv.  based  on  ed./exp.  in 
Computer  System  Analysis  +  2 
yrs  exp.  in  position  or  in  Syst. 
Devel.  or  Programming.  Fluent 
in  Spanish. Verif,  ref.  Send 
resume  to  N.  Dolinsky,  16555 
NW  13th  Ave.,  Miami,  FL  33169. 


PROa  ANALYST  - 
VISUAL  C++/C#  APPLNS 

Dvip  real  time,  multi-threaded 
customized  client  server  appins 
with  Component  Object  Mode! 
(COM)  &  Distributed  Component 
Object  Model  (DCOM)  program¬ 
ming  in  C++  &  C#.  Build  cus¬ 
tomized  Maximo  screens.  Must 
have  3  yrs  of  exp.  in  position  of¬ 
fered  or  as  a  Software  Engineer 
-  Visual  C++/C#  Appins.  Exp. 
must  be  in  C#,  C++,  multi¬ 
threading,  COM,  DCOM  &  Max¬ 
imo.  High  mobility  preferred.  40 
hrs/wk,  OT  as  reqd,  8  am  -  5  pm, 
$66.730/yr.  Submit  resume  to: 
Armstrong  County  CareerLink, 
Attn:  CL  Program  Supervisor, 
1270  North  Water  Street.  P.O. 
Box  759,  Kittanning,  PA  16201- 
0759.  Please  refer  to  Job  Order 
No.  WEB  449288. 


IT  Professionals  needed  for  IT 
development  and  consulting  firm 
headquartered  in  the  Atlanta  re¬ 
gion  but  with  offices  and  projects 
for  clients  located  throughout  the 
U.S.  Multiple  positions  open. 
The  positions  open  are  for  client 
server  and  web-based  develop¬ 
ers.  Some  of  the  skill  sets  need¬ 
ed  immediately  include: 

•  ETL,  data  warehousing,  Visio, 
Erwin,  Business  Objects, 
TOAD,  Brio  App. 

•  J2EE.  Javascript,  XML. 

Oracle,  Web  Services 

•Visual  Basic,  Oracle,  PL/SQL, 
Developer  2000 

All  positions  require  a  B.S.  deg¬ 
ree  in  computer  science,  math, 
engineering,  or  business.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary  is  offered.  Experi¬ 
ence  required  varies  from  1-5 
yrs.  exp.  in  skills  identified  ab¬ 
ove.  If  interested,  send  resume 
to:  adjobs@MDIcareers.com. 


INTERFACE  SOFTWARE  DE¬ 
VELOPER.  Develop  inter¬ 
faces,  tools,  e-mail  apps  & 
websites  util  e-commerce  pro¬ 
duct  suites  based  on  HTML, 
ASP,  &  JAVA  prog  lang  on 
UNIX,  Netfinity  &  Windows 
2000.  Integrate  with  DB2, 
Oracle  &  SQL  server  &  Legacy 
System  apps  with  emph  on 
SAP  R/3,  ABAP/4  lang. 
Peoplesoft  &  BAAN.  Bch.  Bus, 
Science  or  Eng  &  1  yr  exp  req. 
Salary  comm  w/exp.  8AM- 
5PM.  Resume:  Taxautomation 
Inc.  2300  Glades  Rd,  #402W, 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33431 . 


Systems  and  Operations 
Specialist,  Strategic  Sourcing 
sought  by  Novartis  Pharm¬ 
aceuticals  Corporation  for  East 
Hanover,  NJ  office.  Must  pos¬ 
sess  Master's  degree  in 
Business  Administration/E- 
Business  including  experience 
in  Ariba  Buyer,  SAP  R/3 
(Material  Management),  SAP 
Business  Warehouse,  Emptoris 
(e-Sourcing),  JDEdward  (Proc¬ 
urement  Module).  Respond  to: 
Arlene  O’Rourke,  Human 
Resources  Dept.,  Requisition 
#025,  One  Health  Plaza, 
B105/PL088E,  East  Hanover, 
NJ  07936.  Novartis  is  an  EOE 
Employer 


Software  System  Engineer. 
Analyze  &  design  database 
system.  Design  customized 
software  systems  required 
by  the  company  business. 
Req  M.S.  in  Info.  System  or 
Comp.  Sci.  or  Civil  Engin¬ 
eering  or  Related  Field  &  1 
yr.  of  exp  in  job  or  1  yr  exp 
as  a  Sr.  Software  System 
Engineer.  Send  Resume: 
Mark  Kang,  CNS  Motors, 
Inc.,  201  N.  Harbor  Blvd., 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92703. 
(Jobsite) 


Data  Recovery  Engineer  for 
computer  data  recovery  and 
engineering  company  in 
Norcross,  GA.  Requires  mini¬ 
mum  two  years  experience  diag¬ 
nosing,  repairing  and  recovering 
damaged  data  in  Windows,  Mac 
and  UNIX  environments  includ¬ 
ing  diagnosing  and  repairing 
system  areas  on  hard  drives, 
recovering  data  from  damaged 
magnetic  and  optical  media,  file 
and  mail  systems,  performing 
software  and  hardware  reverse 
engineering  and  using  C++  to 
develop  software  for  data  recov¬ 
ery  procedures.  The  position  is 
located  primarily  in  Norcross, 
GA  with  5%  domestic  travel. 
Send  resume  to  David  Foster, 
ActionFront  Data  Recovery  Inc., 
2  Sun  Court,  Suite  375, 
Norcross,  GA  30092 


COMPUTERS  -  SENIOR  SYST¬ 
EMS  ADMINISTRATOR  -  Finan¬ 
cial  Management  firm  seeks 
Senior  Systems  Administrator  to 
manage,  maintain  and  upgrade 
Solaris/Unix-based  network’s 
central  backup  system,  including 
STK  L6000  library  with  STK 
9940B  tape  drives.  Duties  in¬ 
clude  instaliation/maintenance 
of  the  batch  system  PBS  and  of 
Solaris/Linux  systems:  central 
LDAP  service:  internai  company 
webservice;  central  CUPS- 
based  print  service;  user  sup¬ 
port  and  security.  Master’s 
degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
Computer  Studies  and  2  years 
exp.  in  job  duties  required.  Will 
accept  candidates  with  2  years 
experience  as  Systems  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  high  speed  networks  in 
UNIX  environment.  Mail  resume 
to  RTC,  600  Route  25A,  East 
Setauket,  NY  11733,  Attn:  JR. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 
req’d  for  Naperville, ILoffice. 
Design  &  Develop  software 
applications  using  C,  C++,  VB, 
Delphi.  ASP.  XML,  UML. 
Coolgen,  Interwoven.  Oracle, 
PL/SQL.  Developer  2000  & 
Designer  2000.  Bachelors  or 
Equivalent  req’d  in  Computers, 
Engineering,  Math  or  related 
field  of  study  +2  yrs  of  related 
exp.  40  hrs/wk.  Must  have  legal 
authority  to  work  permanently  In 
the  U.S.  Send  resume  to  HR 
Manager,  Sapphire  Technology 
Solutions,  Inc., 184  Shuman 
Blvd.  Ste.  143,  Naperville,  IL 
60563.S 


McKesson,  the  largest  sup¬ 
ply  management  &  health¬ 
care  information  technology 
company  seeks  qualified 
professionals  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  positions  at  our  opera¬ 
tions  in  Alpharetta,  GA.  Sr 
SW  Eng  -  MS  +  1  yr  exp,  Sr 
SW  Eng  Advisor  -  BS  +5. 
Product  Eng  -  MS  +  2.  Inter¬ 
ested  applicants,  please  for¬ 
ward  your  resume  referenc¬ 
ing  job  code  AVON  to  Dale 
Lineberry,  5995  Windward 
Parkway,  Alpharetta,  GA 
30005.  No  calls.  EOE. 


Computers-Seeking  quali¬ 
fied  candidates  for  senior 
level  IT  professional  posi¬ 
tions  including:  Program¬ 
mer  Analysts  &  Network 
Engineers.  Qualified  candi¬ 
dates  must  possess  BS  or 
equiv.  and/or  rel.  work  exp. 
Duties  include:  Work  with  3 
of  the  following:  JDA-MMS, 
CL/400,  RPG  on  AS/400, 
UNIX,  MYSQL,  Nagios  & 
Visio.  Fwd  resume  &  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Cabelas,  Inc.,  Attn 
HR,  One  Cabela  Drive, 
Sidney,  NE  69160. _ 


Luceo,  Inc.  seeks  Programmer 
based  out  of  our  Naperville,  IL 
loc.  Analyze,  review,  document 
user  req. /specs.  Develop  Web 
Apps  using  Java,  JSP.  XML, 
EJB.  RDBMS.  CORBA.  WSAD, 
Eclipse,  JAXB,  JMS,  SQL  & 
relational  databases  on  windows 
&  linux  platforms.  Maintain  code 
&  fix  bugs.  Write  functional  & 
technical  specs.  For  Web  Apps, 
Evaluate  effectiveness  &  devel¬ 
op  new  systems.  Prepare  prog, 
development  documentation. 
Some  travel  required.  Must  have 
Bachelor  Engineering  or  related 
+  2  yrs  relevant  exp.  Resume  to 
Luceo,  Inc.,  1431  Kalflen 
Avenue,  Naperville,  IL  60540. 


Information 

Overload? 


Take  a  break  at 
itcareers.com 
and  take  the 
hassle  out  of  job 
searching! 


www.itcarccrs.com 


enterprise  integration 
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corporate  data  security 
government  compliance 
mobile  &  wireless  security 
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The  right  IT  professional 
can  jump  the  hurdles  of 
today’s  IT  challenges. 

Call: 

(800)  762-2977 
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Seeking  qualified  applicants  for 
the  following  positions  in  Orlan¬ 
do,  FL:  Senior  Programmer  An¬ 
alyst.  Formulate/define  function¬ 
al  requirements  and  documenta¬ 
tion  based  on  accepted  user  cri¬ 
teria.  Requirements:  Bachelors 
degree  or  equivalent*  in  comput¬ 
er  science,  MIS,  engineering  or 
related  field  plus  5  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  systems/applications 
development.  Experience  with 
C,  Sybase  and  Unix  Shell  Script¬ 
ing  also  required.  ‘Master's  de¬ 
gree  in  appropriate  field  will  off¬ 
set  2  years  of  general  experi¬ 
ence.  Submit  resumes  to  Carl 
Wilhelm,  FedEx  Corporate  Ser¬ 
vices,  1900  Summit  Tower  Blvd., 
Suite  1400,  Orlando.  FL  32810. 
EOE  M/F/DA/. 


Corporate  Computer  Services 
(CCS)  has  multiple  openings  for 
System/Programmer  Analysts, 
S/W  Engineers,  both  entry  &  ex¬ 
perienced  levels  (minimum  BS). 
Use  skills  C/C++,  VB,  Oracle, 
etc.  We  are  small  but  we  do  not 
lay  off.  Attractive  wage  w/  bene¬ 
fits.  Apply  HR@ccsiusa.net. 
EOE. 

ShellSoft  seeks  IT  professionals 
(programmer/system  analysts, 
software  engineers),  project 
engineers  using  Oracle,  SAP, 
SQL.  Java.  C/C++.  Minimum 
requirement  is  MS/BS  with  IT 
experience.  Some  positions 
require  travel.  Please  send  res¬ 
ume  to  iobs@shellsoftinc.com. 
EOE. 


You  can  find  a 
better 

JOB 

with  one  hand 
tied 

behind  your 
back. 


Just  point  your  mouse 
to  the  world’s  best 
IT  careers  site, 
powered  by 
CareerJournal.com 

Check  us  out  at: 
www.itcareers.com 

or  call 

(800)  762-2977 


Sr.  Software  Consultants  (Mult, 
pos.):  Research,  analyze,  dsgn, 
dvip  &  impimt  Intranet,  Internet, 
client  server  &  e-commerce 
applies  w/exp  in  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  skills  or  in  a  combo  there¬ 
of:  J2EE,  Java,  Servlets.  Struts, 
JDBC.  PUSQL,  EJB,  JSP,  UML, 
Java  Beans,  XML,  XSLT,  Java 
Script.  HTML.  Tomcat,  IBM 
WebSphere  on  Windows.  Sun 
Solaris  &  UNIX  operating 
systms  w/database  Oracle,  MS- 
SQL  Server,  DB2.  IMS.  BS  in 
Comp  Sci,  Eng,  or  related  field 
w/3  yrs  exp.  Applicants  must  be 
willing  to  relocate/travel  to  vari¬ 
ous  unanticipated  Iocs  through¬ 
out  US.  Resume  to:  Corporate 
America  Business  Solutions, 
Inc..  721  E.  16th  St..  Ste  W-10. 
Colonial  East  Bldg.  Cheyenne, 
WY  82001  or  email  resume  to 
kamal@cabsinc.com 


OH  Hospital  seeks  Software 
Analyst  to  assist  in  analyze/ 
design/enhance  and  provide 
functional  end  user  support  for 
clinical  information  systems 
(Infrastructure/Portal);  maintain 
and  support  existing  apps  and 
systems;  high-level  building, 
maintenance,  implementation, 
training,  and  documenting  new 
apps;  conduct  overall  manage¬ 
ment  of  new  projects;  Oracle 
Database  Administration;  per¬ 
forms  on-going  Database  main¬ 
tenance  and  administration; 
UNIX  administration.  Min  req 
Bachelor's  in  Computer  Informa¬ 
tion  Science  and  3  mon.  in-job/ 
job  related  exp.  including  exp  w/ 
Oracle  PL/SQL,  Oracle  Forms. 
Java.  Javascript,  HTML.  VB¬ 
Script.  SQL,  C/C++.  Visual  Bas¬ 
ic.  ASP.  JSP.  IBM  AIX,  Windows 
NT.  and  SQL'Loader.  Resum¬ 
es  (no  calls)  to  Melissa  A.  Clum, 
401  North  Ewing  St..  Lancaster, 
OH  43130.  EOE, 


BCC  USA  Inc  -  South  Portland, 
ME  needs  experienced  Network 
Engineers  having  a  Bachelor’s 
degree  with  minimum  two  years 
of  progressive  work  experience 
in  Enterprise  Data  center  WAN 
Design/Implementation  experi¬ 
ence  With  High  end  Cisco  Rout¬ 
er/Layer  3  Switches.  VOATM 
with  Nortel  Passport  7480, 
NSTA,  BGP  OSPF.  OC-48. 
6513,  MSFC.  GPRS  network 
design  with  SGSN  and  GGSN, 
MMS.  SMS.  ALTEON  load  bal- 
ancer/Firewall,  VOIP  .Cisco  Call 
Manager,  Unity  4.0,  IPSEC.GRE 
and  other  Security  technologies. 
M-F.  40  hrs/week.  Please  mail 
you  resume  to  BCC  USA  Inc., 
650  Main  Street.  Suite  #  201, 
South  Portland  ME  04106. 


Stanford  Technology  Partners 
Inc.  is  an  IT  consulting  company 
with  its  clients  across  the  USA. 
We  seek  a  Peoplesoft  EPM 
Functional  Consultant.  Duties 
include  reporting  tool  selection; 
Identifying  legacy  system  report¬ 
ing  &  architecture;  conceptual 
sizing  of  hardware  configurations 
for  Peoplesoft  reporting  tools; 
creating  conceptual  design  docs; 
assisting  staff  on  docs,  identify¬ 
ing  gaps  in  source  system,  pre¬ 
sent  EPM  module  to  mgmt  and 
team  members  for  review  and 
implantation.  Job  is  located  in 
Tallassee,  Florida  or  unanticipat¬ 
ed  locations  throughout  the  USA. 
If  interested,  please  send  resu¬ 
me  to:  STPI,  289  Boston  Tpke  #6 
Shrewsbury,  MA  01545  e-mail: 
recruiter@stDincusa.com 


Programmer  Analysts  to  ana¬ 
lyze.  design  &  maintain  web 
appis  using  Java,  J2EE,  XML, 
C.  C++.  SAP,  ABAP,  Servlets. 
EJB.  JSP.  Weblogic,  etc  under 
Windows,  Unix;  design  and  cus¬ 
tomize  user  interfaces;  develop 
reports;  work  with  JDK  to  write 
Classes  and  Methods;  docu¬ 
ment,  code,  troubleshoot  and 
test  projects.  Require:  B.S  or 
foreign  equiv  in  CS/Engg  (any 
branch)  with  2  yrs  exp  in  IT. 
Competitive  salary.  F/T.  Travel 
involved.  Apply  with  resume  to 
HR,  Opalsoft,  Inc.,  3150 
Almaden  Expwy  Ste  205,  San 
Jose,  CA  95118. 


Computer  Professionals 
(Multiple  Openings) 

Programmer  Analyst/Software 
Engineer/Systems 
Analyst/Database 
Administrator 

Must  have  Bachelors  degree  or 
Equivalent  experience  in  some 
of  the  following  skills:  C/C++. 
Java,  Microsoft  Technologies 
(Visual  Basic,  ASP,. net):  Data 
Ware  Housing  Tools  (Abinitio. 
Business  Objects,  Micro 
Strategy);  ERP  (SAP.  Oracle 
Apps);  Mainframe  (Cobol,  CICS, 
VSAM),  AS400:  Databases 
(SQL  Server  /  Oracle  /  DB2):  QA 
(Win  Runner,  Load  Runner,  Silk. 
Quickpro,  Manual  Testing); 
Windows  (95/98/NT/  2000/XP). 
UNIX  (Sun  Solaris.  HP.  AIX). 
Linux. 

Mail  your  resumes  to; 
jobs@sigmaitusa.com. 

Or 

Human  Resource  Director, 
Sigma  Associates.  Inc. 480 
Congress  St1st  floor,  Suite  U 
609  Portland.  ME  04101 


BCC  USA  Inc  -  South  Portland, 
ME  needs  experienced  Pro¬ 
grammer  Analysts  having  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  with  mini¬ 
mum  two  years  of  progressive 
work  experience  in  Visual 
Basic  6.0,  JavaScript,  ASP. 
ActiveX,  Perl,  SQL  Server 
DTS,  Trans  SQL,  Oracle, 
PL/SQL.  Pro'C,  Java.  EJB. 
Windows.  Unix.  Unix  shell 
script  and  MS  DOS  Batch 
files.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  M-F.  40  hrs/week. 
Please  mail  you  resume  to 
BCC  USA  Inc.,  650  Main 
Street.  Suite  #  201,  South 
Portland  ME  04106. 


Systems  Analysts  to  analyze, 
design,  implement  business 
processes  using  SAP.  Java.  VB, 
C.  C++,  Oracle.  PL/SQL.  etc 
under  Windows/UNIX  OS;  per¬ 
form  reqs  gathering  and  gap 
analysis;  prepare  functional, 
technical  specifications;  develop 
training  material  for  end  users 
and  coordinate  system/user 
acceptance  testing.  Require  BS 
or  foreign  equiv.  in  CS/Engg 
(any  branch)  with  2  yrs  exp  in 
above  skills,  or  MS  or  foreign 
equiv  in  one  of  the  above  fields. 
Competitive  salary,  f/t  position. 
Travel  involved.  Resumes  to 
HR.  Smartsoft  International. 
Inc..  3965  Johns  Creek  Court, 
Suwanee,  GA  30024. 


Programmer  or  system  analysts 
or  software  engineers  wanted  by 
RS  Systems  Company  to  devel¬ 
op  IT  applications.  Ideal  appli¬ 
cants  should  have  BS/MS  with 
experience.  Competitive  wage. 
Travel  maybe  required.  Send 
resume  with  wage  request  to 
{obs@rssvstems.com.  EOE 

ObjectWin  is  looking  for  Pro¬ 
grammer/System  Analyst  or 
other  IT  professionals.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  BS/MS  or 
equivalent.  Skills  in  ASP.Net. 
B2B.  VB.  Java,  HTML.  VB.Net, 
XSL,  CSS.  MS  CMS.  SSL  &  MS 
certified  preferred.  Competitive 
wage.  Apply  at  skarande@ 
obiectwin.com.  EOE.  No  calls. 


Software  System  Engineer. 
Analyze  &  design  database 
system.  Design  customized 
software  systems  required 
by  the  company  business. 
Req  M.S.  in  Info.  System  or 
Comp.  Sci.  or  Civil  Engin¬ 
eering  or  Related  Field  &  1 
yr.  of  exp  in  job  or  1  yr  exp 
as  a  Sr.  Software  System 
Engineer.  Send  Resume: 
Mark  Kang,  CNS  Motors, 
Inc.,  201  N.  Harbor  Blvd., 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92703. 
(Jobsite) 


IT  PROFESSIONALS 
Senior  Consultant 

(Glen  Mills,  Pennsylvania  and  other  locations  through  the  U.S.)  Serve  on 
cross-functional  business  enterprise  solution  system  implementation  pro¬ 
jects  from  conception  to  final  delivery  in  the  area  of  strategy  and  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  supply  chain  optimization  and  business  process  transforma¬ 
tion  assignments  in  the  Healthcare,  Energy  and  Manufacturing  industries. 
Synthesize  overall  implementation  strategies  and  coordinate  implementa¬ 
tion  of  JDE  Financial,  Ariba  Buyer/Catalog  Management,  and  Peoplesoft 
HR  business  enterprise  solution  systems.  Specific  responsibilities  include 
implementing  respective  system  enhancements  and  modules  to  meet 
specific  client  needs;  assisting  in  system  problem  solving  and  report  writ¬ 
ing;  assisting  in  preparation  of  training  courses/material  and  providing 
system  training  throughout  the  company.  Utilize  functional  JDE  Financial, 
Ariba  Buyer/Catalog  Management  and  Peoplesoft  HR  expertise  to  pre¬ 
sent  operations  and  business  process  improvement  opportunities. 
Assess  complex  business  and  technology  risks,  identify  internal  control 
improvements  to  mitigate  risks  and  participate  in  the  reengineering  of 
client's  business  processes  utilizing  MS  Visio.  Responsible  for  detailed 
benefits  and  cost  analysis  and  complex  financial  modeling  in  MS  Excel  to 
support  strategic  and  process  improvements  recommendations.  Perform 
the  role  of  a  moderator  between  technology  and  business  teams  to 
ensure  system  rollouts  meet  client  expectations.  Coordinate  overall  imple¬ 
mentation  efforts  by  leveraging  MS  Project  planning  tools  and  track  finan¬ 
cial  metrics  in  MS  Access. 

The  wage  offered  is  $79,000  per  year.  The  work  schedule  is  Monday- 
Friday,  9:00  am  to  5:00  pm.  The  minimum  requirements  are  as  follows: 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  Business,  Information  Systems.  Finance.  Computer 
Science  or  Engineering  (any)  +  2  years  of  experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
2  years  of  experience  as  a  Business  Analyst.  Associate  Consultant. 
Consultant  or  Senior  Consultant.  Related  experience  must  include  at 
least  2  years  of  Ariba  Buyer/Catalog  Management,  Peoplesoft  Human 
Resource  (HR)  and  J.D.  Edwards  (JDE)  Financial  experience. 

Please  send  your  resume,  referencing  Job  Order  Number  WEB452833  to 
the:  PA  CareerLink,  FLC  Unit,  235  West  Chelten  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  PA 
19144.  EOE, 


IT  PROFESSIONALS 
Consultant 

(Glen  Mills.  Pennsylvania  and  other  locations  throughout  the  U.S.). 
Under  the  supen/ision  of  Senior  Consultants,  Managers,  and  Senior 
Managers,  assist  in  SAP  integrated  enterprise  software  analysis,  design 
&  implementation,  primarily  focusing  in  the  mySAP.com  Sales  and 
Distribution  (SD)  module,  and  Customer  Relationship  Module  (CRM) 
module.  Will  contribute  in  the  design  and  implementation  in  mySAP.com 
R/3  Materials  Management  (MM)  module.  VVill  build  awareness  of  tech¬ 
nology  enablers  that  apply  to  selected  business  processes.  Document 
current  information  technology  projects  and  production  support  activities. 
Document  existing  processes,  organization  structures  and  architectures. 
Develop  test  scripts  and  coordinate  test  data  creation  utilizing  proprietary 
testing  tool  and  methodology.  Perform  development  and  execute  cutover 
plans  for  simple  client  process.  Develop  elements  of  new  business 
processes  and  application  design  within  a  sub-module.  Identifies  high 
level  gaps  in  primary  functional  areas.  Will  create  designs  for  technical 
requirements  such  as  gap  analysis,  infrastructure,  interfaces,  reports 
enhancements  and/or  conversions.  Will  also  develop  programs  from  com¬ 
plex  design  specifications.  Contribute  to  the  development  and  the 
enhancement  of  solutions.  Under  guidance  and  direction,  will  prepare 
deliverables  on  engagements  within  a  variety  of  industries  including 
Media  and  Entertainment  and  Consumer  Business  industries. 

Salary  is  $57,040  per  year.  The  work  schedule  is  Mon-Fri,  9:00  am  to 
5:00  pm.  The  position  requires:  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Science. 
Math,  Business  Administration,  Engineering  (Any  type),  Mgmt  Info  Sys 
plus  2  years  of  experience  in  the  job  offered  or  2  years  of  experience  as 
a  Systems  Analyst  or  Consultant.  Related  experience  must  include  a  min¬ 
imum  of  1  year  experience  with  mySAP.com,  Sales  and  Distribution  (SD), 
Customer  Relationship  (CRM),  Materials  Management  (MM),  Media 
Product  Master  and  1  year  of  experience  in  the  following  industries; 
Consumer  Business  and  Media/Entertainment. 

Please  send  your  resume,  referencing  Job  Order  Number  WEB452840  to 
the;  PA  Careerlink,  FLC  Unit,  235  W.  Chelten  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  PA 
19144.  EOE. 


Analyst/Programmer.  Research, 
design,  and  develop  software 
applications  and  tools  in  support 
of  the  Kelley  Direct  Online 
Programs.  Function  as  part  of  a 
team  to  build  solutions  for  dis¬ 
tance  learning  server  side  appli¬ 
cation  and  collaboration  applica¬ 
tion.  Design  software  modules 
within  a  n-tier  architecture. 
Specific  responsibilities  include 
software  architecture  design, 
software  requirement  analysis, 
object  oriented  design,  database 
design,  and  programming.  B.S. 
in  Computer  Science  and  2 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  2  years  of  experience 
in  database  design/  program¬ 
ming  is  required.  Experience 
must  include  object  oriented 
programming  language;  data¬ 
base:  message  system;  across 
platform  component  integration; 
and  design  pattern.  Must  have 
current  authorization  to  be  per¬ 
manently  employed  in  the  U.S. 
40  hrs/week  (8am-5pm).  Send 
resume  to  Richard  Magjuka, 
Indiana  University-Purdue 
University  Indianapolis.  Kelley 
School  of  Business,  Graduate  & 
Executive  Education  Center. 
1275  E.  Tenth  St.  Ste.  3070, 
Bloomington,  IN  47403. 


Technical  Director  for  computer 
printer  technology  company 
located  in  Chantilly.  Virginia. 
Minimum  four  years  experience 
directing  &  managing  sales 
engineers  and  technical  staff  in 
developing,  servicing  and  selling 
computer  printer  technologies  & 
products  including  researching 
and  identifying  new  require¬ 
ments  and  specifications  for 
products;  defining  electronic, 
software  and  mechanical  design 
implementation  procedures: 
analyzing  customer  specifica¬ 
tions  and  preparing  functional 
solutions;  overseeing  sales 
engineering  team  In  developing 
new  products  &  technologies: 
overseeing  new  product  design 
reviews;  training  sales  engi¬ 
neers  &  technical  staff  in  appli¬ 
cations  integration,  LAN  admin¬ 
istration  and  peripheral  repair 
and  serving  as  technical  liaison 
with  subsidiaries  &  customers  to 
ensure  common  standards.  The 
position  is  located  In  Chantilly, 
Virginia  with  30%  domestic/ 
international  travel.  Send 
resume  to  Human  Resources, 
TallyGenicom,  LP.  1  Solutions 
Way,  Waynesboro.  Virginia 
22980. 
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Description:  A  large  organization  seeks  a  Computer  Systems 
Manager.  Will  manage  staff  performing  functions,  relative  to  a 
mainframe  customer  information  system  and  browser  based 
applications,  including  building  and  debugging  JCL  and  managing 
FTP  interfaces  in  production  and  development  environments; 
diagnosing  and  resolving  operating  systems  factors  affecting 
batch  and  on-line  system  performance  and  throughput;  monitor¬ 
ing  DASD  utilization  and  project  MIPS  and  DASD  needs;  coordi¬ 
nating  the  installation,  testing  and  maintenance  of  tliird  party 
software;  and  administering  RACF  security.  In  addition,  wiU  create 
work  plans,  assign  staff  resources  to  assignments,  monitor  proj¬ 
ect  status  and  implement  actions  to  ensure  that  products  are 
delivered  on  schedule. 

Qualification:  1.  A  master’s  degree  in  computer  science  from 
an  accredited  college  with  3  years  of  full-time  professional  expe¬ 
rience  using  mainframe,  mini-or  micro-computer  technology  in 
computer  applications  programming,  systems  programming, 
computer  systems  development,  data  telecommunications,  data 
base  administration,  or  planning  of  data  processing,  at  least  18 
months  of  this  experience  must  have  been  in  an  executive,  admin¬ 
istrative,  managerial  or  a  supervisory  capacity;  2.  A  baccalaureate 
degree  and  four  years  of  professional  experience  as  described  in 
"1"  above;  or  3.  A  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  and  six 
years  of  experience  as  described  in  "1";  or  4.  A  combination  of 
education  and  experience,  however  all  candidates  must  possess 
at  least  three  years  of  experience  including  the  18  months  of 
executive,  managerial,  administrative  or  supervisory  experience. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  experience. 

All  interested  candidates  must  send  3  copies  of  their  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Recruitment  Coordinator,  P.O.  Box  22640, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11202-2640. 

Organization  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Pegasus  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
a  software  consulting  company 
in  NJ  has  openings  for  Comput¬ 
er  Professionals  including  Prog¬ 
rammer/Systems  Analysts,  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineers/Consultants. 
Program/Project  Managers  In 
various  levels.  Duties  will  in¬ 
clude  but  not  be  limited  to  devel¬ 
oping/designing  s/w  systems 
using  various  h/w,  operating 
system  tools,  software  pack¬ 
ages;  developing  web  technolo¬ 
gy.  client/server,  ERP  CRM 
applications  using  various  soft¬ 
ware  applications  and  systems. 
Relevant  degree  required  or 
equiv.  of  degree  by  way  of  exp. 
also  considered.  Exp.  candi¬ 
dates  preferred.  Send  resumes 
to  Attn:  Dan  Pacelli.  Pegasus 
Consulting  Group,  Inc.  100 
Matawan  Road  Suite  410 
Matawan.  NJ  07747. 


Vega,  a  NJ  based  computer 
consulting  company,  is  currently 
staffing  for  long  term  stimulating 
projects  throughout  the  US.  We 
are  hiring  professionals  with  any 
of  the  following  skills:  Oracle 
9i/AS.  PowerBuilder,  Java/EJB, 
Cobol/DB2,  AS/400.  C++.  VB, 
QA  Manager/BA/PM,  Sarbanes 
Oxley,  Global  Web  Analyst. 

Please  submit  resumes  to 
pperanio@vegaconsultlng.com 


Programmer  Analyst 

Design,  develop,  maintain, 
test  business  intelligence 
reports  in  Business  Objects. 
Design,  develop  in  Backend 
using  Oracle  PUSQL.  Analyze 
&  define  process  in  Essentus. 
Maintain  &  debug  modules 
incl.  inventory,  intransit.  pur¬ 
chase,  invoice,  planning, 
sales  orders.  &  retail  planning. 
Req.:  4  yrs.  exp.  40hrs/wk. 
Job/Interview  Site:  Seneca. 
SC.  Send  resume  to  Perry 
Ellis  International,  Inc.,  3000 
NW  107  Ave.,  Miami,  FL 
33172  Attn:  Mayra  Alonso/HR. 


Programmer-Analyst  II  for  West 
Des  Moines,  lA  to  plan/ana¬ 
lyze/design/develop/test/  docu¬ 
ment  computer  programs:  apply 
knowledge  of  programming 
techniques  and  comp  systems: 
evaluate  user  request  for 
new/modified  programs:  consult 
w/users  to  ID  current  operating 
procedures:  clarify  program 
objectives:  enter  program  codes 
into  comp  system;  analyze/ 
review/alter  program  to  Increase 
operating  efficiency.  Must  have 
Bachelor's  degree  or  eqv  and  3- 
mon  in  job/job  related  exp.  Exp. 
must  Include  work  w/web  app 
dev  and  testing,  GUI  design  & 
implementation.  Fireworks, 
Homesite,  Dreamweaver, 
HTML,  JavaScript.  CSS.  J2EE. 
JSP,  Servlet,  JDBC,  Java, 
WSAD  5.0,  WAS  5.0,  SQL,  DB2, 
XML,  XSLT.  MVC,  Struts  1.0.2 
and  1.1,  OO  A&D,  Design 
Patterns,  UML.  Please  submit 
an  application  or  resume  indicat¬ 
ing  this  specific  position  title  and 
job#  IG-Z  mail  or  fax  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  our 
Central  office  at:Attn:  Human 
Resources  Job  #  IG-2  West  Des 
Moines.  lA  Fax  515-453-8118 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  de¬ 
sign,  develop,  modify,  test  and 
implement  computer  application 
software  for  the  telecommunica¬ 
tion  industry  using  Java,  J2EE, 
IBM  WebSphere  Server.  XML 
and  Oracle  on  Windows  and 
UNIX  platforms:  Involve  in  sys¬ 
tem  design  of  cross  platform 
applications  using  UML  tech¬ 
nologies:  Develop  integration 
test  plans  to  integrate  different 
interfaces  of  the  systems.  Re¬ 
quire:  M.S.  degree  in  Computer 
Science/Engineering  or  a  close¬ 
ly  related  field  with  2  yrs  of  exp 
in  the  job  offered.  Extensive 
travel  on  assignments  to  various 
client  sites  within  the  U.S.  is 
required.  Competitive  salary 
offered.  Send  resume  to:  Shilpa 
Chaudhry,  Elite  Solutions,  Inc., 
1670  Reserve  Way.  Suite  203, 
Decatur,  GA  30033;  Attn:  Job 
AJ. 


Software  Eng.,  Appis.  Job  loca¬ 
tion:  Indianapolis,  IN.  Duties: 
Enhance  Enterprise  Progs  & 
Product  Data  Mgmt  for  higher 
efficiency  &  integration.  Devel¬ 
op,  customize  &  perform  tech, 
analysis  of  Oracle  appis.  Design 
&  develop  customized  reports 
for  mfg.  &  financial  modules  incl. 
inventory,  order,  purchase,  sup¬ 
ply,  invoice,  A/P  &  trial  balance 
funcs.  using  Oracle  pkgs,  trig¬ 
gers,  QL  &  Unix  Shell  Scripts. 
Develop  tech,  design  docs  &  Go 
Live  docs  for  Oracle  customiza- 
tions.  Requires:  B.S.  (or  foreign 
equiv.)  in  Comp.  Sci..  Eng.  or 
related  field  &  4  yrs.  exp.  in  the 
job  offered  or  4  yrs.  exp.  as  a 
Software  Eng.,  Analyst/Prog,  or 
Analyst.  Concurrent  exp.  must 
incl:  4  yrs.  exp.  developing,  cus¬ 
tomizing  &  analyzing  Oracle 
appis.  Mail  resume  (no  calls)  to: 
Tom  Lehman.  CTG,  Inc.,  5875 
Castle  Creek  Pkwy.,  Indianapol¬ 
is.  IN  46250-4328. 


Database  Administrator,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  FL:  Define  &  ad¬ 
minister  database  organiza¬ 
tions,  standards  &  procedures 
using  RDB,  VMS,  SQL  Server, 
Java,  J2EE,  WebSphere.  XML, 
Visual  Basic,  Cold  Fusion, 
DHTML,  &  Rational.  Must  have 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  &  3  yrs.  exp.  in 
job  offered  or  with  alt  phases  of 
software  development  life 
cycle.  Mail  resume  to  ref  #220, 
HR-Program,  Spherion  Corp¬ 
oration,  2050  Spectrum  Blvd., 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 
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Servers 

“It  was  not  a  painful  proc¬ 
ess,”  Glazier  said,  noting  that 
“there’s  a  ton  of  low-hanging 
fruit”  in  potential  server  cost 
savings.  But  there  were  some 
downsides,  he  added.  The 
biggest  was  that  many  soft¬ 
ware  products  lack  the  ability 
to  use  all  the  application  proc¬ 
esses  on  servers  simultane¬ 
ously.  Glazier  also  said  tools 
for  monitoring  servers  that 
run  multiple  applications  “are 
still  not  sophisticated  enough 
. . .  and  need  to  grow  up.” 

Kelly  Quinn,  an  IDC  analyst 
who  spoke  at  the  event,  said 
that  a  significant  majority  of 
Windows,  Unix  and  Linux 
servers  still  support  only  one 
application  and  that  their  uti¬ 
lization  rates  can  be  far  below 
those  of  traditional  main¬ 
frames.  Quinn  and  several  oth¬ 
er  users  and  analysts  said  it 
isn’t  unusual  for  servers  to  be 
running  at  less  than  20%  of 
their  processing  capacity. 


In  one  case  study  presented 
at  the  conference,  Dennis  Call¬ 
ahan,  CIO  at  The  Guardian 
Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America  in  New  York,  said 
that  the  insurer’s  server  uti¬ 
lization  rate  has  shot  up  from 
just  4%  in  some  cases  to  an 
average  of  nearly  50%  over  the 
past  18  months. 

The  improvement  was  ac¬ 


complished  by  stacking  as 
many  as  four  or  five  applica¬ 
tions  on  each  server  as  new 
systems  came  online.  Bob 
Mathers,  second  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  IT  operations  at  Guard¬ 
ian,  said  in  an  interview  after 
Callahan’s  presentation. 

Guardian  has  installed  new 
blade  servers  from  IBM,  and  it 
recently  signed  a  $1  million 
contract  to  buy  12  of  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  eServer  p5  570  Unix  sys¬ 
tems  to  support  further  con¬ 
solidation  moves.  Thus  far,  the 
insurer  has  reduced  the  total 
number  of  its  servers  from 
1,100  to  900,  Mathers  said.  He 
estimated  that  Guardian  is 
saving  “millions  of  dollars  a 
year”  in  IT  costs,  although  he 
has  yet  to  perform  a  formal 
financial  analysis. 

Seeking  Acceptance 

Mathers  said  it  wasn’t  difficult 
to  manage  the  cultural  shift  in¬ 
volved  in  having  several  work¬ 
groups  share  a  single  server. 
But  other  attendees  warned 
that  user  acceptance  can  be  a 
significant  problem  because 


workgroups  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  units  often  want  to  keep 
their  own  application  servers. 

Brig.  Gen.  Brad  Butler, 
deputy  CIO  of  the  US.  Air 
Force,  said  that  some  “social 
engineering”  has  taken  place 
there  over  the  past  three  years 
to  convince  users  to  agree  to 
turn  off  their  servers  in  the 
spirit  of  greater  IT  efficiency. 

Butler  said  4,000  systems 
were  eliminated  as  part  of  a 


JAY  GLAZIER  said  that  Lincoln 
Financial  reduced  its  servers 
from  300  to  100  and  that  it 
“was  not  a  painful  process.” 


Vendors  Push  SMASH  Protocol  for  Managing  Servers 


PHILADELPHIA 

Data  center  managers  got  their 
first  real  taste  of  an  emerging 
server  management  protocol  at 
Enterprise  Management  World. 
And  judging  by  their  initial  im¬ 
pressions,  Systems  Management 
Architecture  for  Server  Hardware 
was  a  smash  hit. 

SMASH  is  a  proposed  com¬ 
mand-line  protocol  that  is  built  on 
top  of  the  Distributed  Manage¬ 
ment  Task  Force’s  Common  In¬ 
formation  Model  and  backed  by 
the  DMTF  and  major  server  ven¬ 
dors.  A  draft  version  of  the  proto¬ 
col  was  announced  last  Decem¬ 
ber  and  supports  a  variety  of 
functions,  including  the  use  of  a 
common  language  for  technolo¬ 
gies  and  processes  related  to 
server  management  operations. 

For  example,  some  server 
makers  refer  to  the  chips  inside 


their  hardware  as  CPUs,  while 
others  call  them  processors. 
SMASH  can  be  used  to  develop 
a  set  of  agreed-upon  terms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  DMTF  officials. 

It  can  also  be  used  to  set  up  a 
common  interface  for  managing 
servers  in  branch  offices  and 
other  remote  locations  where  IT 
personnel  may  not  be  present. 

In  addition,  SMASH  enables  IT 
managers  to  remotely  power  on 
or  shut  down  servers  that  are  con¬ 
nected  to  their  corporate  networks. 


H  [SMASH]  is 
a  great  thing 
for  distributed 
computing. 

JOHN  HUMPHREYS,  ENTERPRISE 
COMPUTING  ANALYST,  IDC 


James  Nawa,  manager  of  IT 
infrastructure  at  Carpenter  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.  in  Reading,  Pa.,  said 
products  based  on  the  protocol 
would  be  a  welcome  addition  at 
his  company’s  30  global  loca¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  the  only  person 
available  to  turn  servers  on  or  off 
in  some  of  the  facilities  is  a  secre¬ 
tary  or  a  sales  manager.  “We 
have  a  need  for  it,"  Nawa  said, 
referring  to  SMASH. 

Management  Functions 

Systems  administrators  will  be 
able  to  use  SMASH  to  write 
scripts  that  provide  basic  man¬ 
agement  functions  across  serv¬ 
ers  from  different  vendors,  said 
John  Humphreys,  an  enterprise 
computing  analyst  at  IDC.  “It’s  a 
great  thing  for  distributed  com¬ 
puting,"  he  said. 

Hewlett-Packard  Co..  Intel 


Corp.  and  Dell  Inc.  all  demon¬ 
strated  working  versions  of  the 
protocol  for  conference  atten¬ 
dees.  Lee  Johns,  director  of  soft¬ 
ware  for  the  global  business  unit 
at  HP,  predicted  a  “rapid  adop¬ 
tion"  by  vendors. 

Winston  Bumpus,  president 
of  the  Portland,  Ore.-based 
DMTF,  said  vendors  are  “firmly 
behind”  SMASH.  The  protocol 
should  become  especially  useful 
to  IT  managers  as  they  imple¬ 
ment  emerging  technologies 
such  as  grid  and  utility  comput¬ 
ing  systems,  he  added. 

Vendors  wouldn’t  comment 
on  when  SMASH-based  man¬ 
agement  tools  are  likely  to  hit 
the  market.  But  a  DMTF  spokes¬ 
woman  said  the  protocol  is 
expected  to  be  ratified  within 
a  year. 

-Matt  Hamblen 


consolidation  project,  resulting 
in  annual  maintenance  savings 
of  about  $100  million.  Air  Force 
IT  managers  now  find  that  de¬ 
spite  some  initial  resistance, 
users  realize  “they  didn’t  give 
up  control  as  much  as  they 
gained  efficiency,”  he  added. 

Greg  Jackson,  CIO  for  the 
state  of  Ohio,  said  his  IT  man¬ 
agers  are  consolidating  469 
e-mail  servers  that  are  cur¬ 
rently  supported  by  44  sys¬ 
tems  administrators.  The  ini¬ 
tiative  is  aimed  partly  at  sav¬ 
ing  on  the  cost  of  paying  the 
administrators,  Jackson  said. 

He  added  that  the  state  has 
begun  a  program  to  retrain  the 
e-mail  systems  administrators 
and  other  IT  workers  who 
have  been  displaced  from 
their  jobs  so  they  can  work  in 
new  areas,  such  as  application 
development. 

The  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  Philadelphia  is  testing 
four  Linux-based  servers  for 
possible  use  in  consolidating 
systems  in  its  data  center,  said 
Raymond  Davis,  the  school’s 
executive  director  of  systems 
engineering  and  operations. 
“The  cost  savings  could  be 
terrific  for  us,”  Davis  said. 

Henry  Holcombe,  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  at  New  York- 
based  hosting  services  pro¬ 
vider  Globix  Corp.,  said  server 
consolidation  can  spawn  other 
problems,  such  as  increases  in 
power  and  cooling  require¬ 
ments  inside  data  centers. 

“Everybody  wants  to  go  to 
blade  servers  to  get  more 
functions  in  less  space,  but 
I’ve  found  they  require  two 
times  as  much  power”  as  con¬ 
ventional  servers,  Holcombe 
said,  adding  that  blades  also 
can  generate  more  heat  than 
expected.  O  49440 


MORE  ONLINE 

In  the  IT  trenches:  Conference  atten¬ 
dees  share  their  data  center  war  stories: 

QuickLink  49439 


From  our  archives:  Read  about  the  heat 
problems  caused  by  some  blade  servers: 


O  QuickLink  41566 
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FRANK  HAYES  ■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

RFID  Adventure 


HERE’S  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ART  for  RFID  tagging:  “At 
a  case-by-case  basis,  as  I  go  down  through  our  proc¬ 
ess,  I  validate  that  case.  A  tag  is  on  it.  I  encode  the  tag 
and  then  I  immediately  validate  that,  and  I  capture 
those  statistics.  If  it  doesn’t  read,  I  can  pull  that  out 
and  put  another  tag  on  until  we  get  it  read.” 

That’s  what  Ray  Hagedorn,  an  IT  executive  at  Sara  Lee  Foods,  told 
Computerworld  reporter  Carol  Sliwa  recently  [QuickLink  49245]. 
And  it’s  not  just  that  the  tags  are  unreliable,  Hagedorn  says.  The 
middleware  is  half-baked,  the  consultants  aren’t  much  help,  and  a 
real  return  on  investment  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

See?  It’s  not  just  you.  Everybody’s  RFID  project  is  like  that. 


The  technology  really  doesn't  work  the  way  it 
should.  You  really  can’t  point  an  RFID  reader  at 
a  pallet  and  be  sure  of  getting  a  response  from 
the  tags  on  each  carton.  All  those  dreams  of 
RFID  visionaries  may  come  true  someday,  but 
not  in  time  for  your  project.  RFID  just  doesn’t 
work  yet.  This  stuff  really  isn’t  ready. 

So  if  you’re  facing  an  RFID  mandate  from 
Wal-Mart  or  the  Defense  Department  or  some 
other  big  customer,  that  means  you  have  to 
make  a  choice. 

You  can  look  at  your  RFID  project  either  as  a 
death  march  —  or  as  an  adventure. 

This  is  no  ordinary  IT  project.  One  in  five 
RFID  tags  dies.  The  signals  are  blocked  by  met¬ 
al  in  products,  by  shiny  packaging,  even  by 
thick  liquids.  If  you  expect  RFID  to  work  as  ad¬ 
vertised,  your  project  will  be  a  long,  horrible 
waking  nightmare.  And  it  will  fail.  And  every¬ 
one  connected  with  it  will  want  to  kill  you  for 
putting  them  through  it. 

But  you’ve  still  got  to  meet  that  mandate. 
What  can  you  do?  You  can  forget  about  this  as  a 
conventional  IT  project  and  treat  it 
like  what  it  is:  an  expedition  into 
the  unknown. 

So  don’t  pick  a  team  of  perfec¬ 
tionists.  Pick  spit-and-bailing-wire 
tinkerers  and  shade-tree  mechanics. 

Warn  them  in  advance  that  the 
hardware  is  unreliable  and  that  the 
problems  are  intermittent.  The  ones 
for  whom  failure  isn’t  an  option  will 
run  away  screaming. 

The  ones  who  are  left  will  see  it 
as  a  challenge.  Failure  will  be  their 
daily  companion  —  right  up  until  it 
turns  into  success. 


You  know  these  people.  For  them,  this  won’t 
be  an  endless  nightmare.  It’ll  be  a  challenge. 

The  tags  don’t  work  reliably?  These  people 
will  test  ’em  as  they  go  and  keep  testing  until 
they  can  sniff  out  the  bad  ones  early.  They’ll 
add  checksums  and  redundant  data  to  the  tags’ 
contents  and  put  the  smarts  to  verify  and  do  er¬ 
ror  correction  into  the  software.  It  may  not  be  a 
pretty  solution,  but  they’ll  get  it  working. 

The  signals  can’t  make  it  all  the  way  through 
a  palletload  of  cartons?  They’ll  work  around  it, 
maybe  by  scanning  each  carton  as  it’s  added  to 
the  pallet,  then  linking  all  that  RFID  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  database.  That  way,  once  that  pallet 
is  wrapped  and  strapped,  if  they  can  successful¬ 
ly  scan  even  one  tag,  they  can  identify  every¬ 
thing  on  the  skid. 

The  middleware  isn’t  up  to  the  job?  The  data¬ 
base  is  wrong  for  the  task?  Here’s  where  you’ll 
probably  have  to  rein  in  their  urge  to  kludge. 
Eventually  RFID  technology  will  work,  and 
when  that  happens,  you’ll  need  a  database  that 
scales  up  and  middleware  that  hasn’t  been 
hacked  to  a  fare-thee-well. 

But  for  everything  else,  give  your 
RFID  people  plenty  of  room  to 
experiment.  Their  brainstorming 
ideas  may  sound  off-the-wall.  But 
let  them  try.  If  they  discover  some 
oddball  trick  that  works,  you’ve  got 
a  competitive  advantage.  If  they 
don’t,  well,  you  already  know  that  a 
conventional  approach  to  RFID  is 
doomed  to  grim  failure. 

You  don’t  need  another  death 
march,  not  now.  Don’t  let  your 
RFID  project  turn  into  one. 

Make  it  an  adventure.  O  49441 


FRANK  HAYES,  Computer- 
world"  s  senioi  news  colum¬ 
nist,  has  covered  IT  for  more 
than  20  years.  Contact  him  at 

frank,.hayes@computerworid.com. 


What  a  Concept! 

Users  at  this  hospital  each  get  a  directory  on  a  file 
server,  mapped  to  the  1:  drive.  When  this  IT  pilot  fish 
notices  during  a  routine  audit  that  one  user’s  I:  drive 
has  gotten  very  big.  he  investigates  and  finds  it  con¬ 
tains  several  hundred  megabytes  of  games  -  a  major 
no-no.  User’s  explanation?  “I  just  got  this  computer  a 
few  months  ago,  and  the  games  were  on  it  when  I  got 
it!”  Sighs  fish,  “She’s  still  having  trouble  grasping  the 
concept  of  a  network  drive." 


SHARK 

TANKi 


Aha! 

This  European 
organization 
installs  a  U.S. 
vendor’s  soft¬ 
ware  suite,  using  the 
vendor’s  local  rep  as  its 
integrator.  But  one  com¬ 
ponent  seems  to  be 
missing.  “The  local  rep 
can’t  remember  whether 
he  installed  it,”  says  a 
pilot  fish  on  the  scene. 
“After  thr^  weeks,  the 
rep  finally  confirms  that 
the  program  seems  to  be 
installed  but  is  not  work¬ 
ing  property.”  Why  not? 
asks  the  project  manag¬ 
er.  The  rep  replies,  “As 
this  was  not  a  require¬ 
ment,  we  did  not  test  it.” 

Slow  but  Happy 

H’s  the  1970s,  and  this 
pilot  fish  writes  the  first 
online  application  for  his 
company’s  mainframe. 
It’s  blazingly  fast,  but 
boss  tells  fish,  “Put  a 
loop  in  that  does  noteing 
10,000  times  before  dis¬ 
playing  the  response 
screen.”  Why  slow  it 
down?  fish  asks.  “Be¬ 
cause  as  more  applica¬ 
tions  go  online,  response 
time  will  get  longer  and 
longer,  and  the  users  will 
get  more  and  more  irri¬ 
tated,”  his  boss  tells 
him.  “This  way,  we  can 
just  decrease  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  the  empty 
loop  execute  keep  re¬ 
sponse  time  constant 


and  keep  the 
users  happy.” 


The 

Hard  Way 

This  new  Web  applica¬ 
tion  teste  out  fine  until 
existing  customer  data 
is  imported  without  any 
validation.  Then  errors 
show  up  everywhere, 
says  programmer  pilot 
fish.  But  how  are  they 
dealt  with?  “Whenever 
an  entry  blew  up,  a  bug 
report  was  logcM,” 
grumbles  fish.  “This 
made  it  easy  to  track 
each  ‘bug’  and  fix  it  - 
by  fixing  the  data  on  a 
record-by-iecord  basis!” 


I  What’s  in 
i  A  Name? 

i  After  the  IT  department 
i  migrates  this  designer 
i  pilot  fish’s  projects  to  a 
I  new  server,  one  project 
i  vanishes.  “The  folder 
I  named ‘Core’ was 
i  gone,”  fish  sans,  “and  IT 
I  saidtheyhadnoback- 
i  ups  of  this  folder  and 
i  don’t  believe  it  ever  ex- 
1  feted."  Turns  out  “core” 

I  is  the  name  automatical- 
i  ly  given  to  large  files 
I  (iailed  core  dum|»  used 
I  fortroubl%hooting,and 
;  the  backup  program  fil- 
1  ters  out  anything  with 
I  that  nsune.  “Poof  goes 
i  the  project,”  sighs  fish, 
i  “Now  we’re  hying  to 
i  recover  data  from  any- 
:  where  we  can  find  it.” 


OI QET  IT  WHERE  I RND  IT,  TOO.  Send  your  true  tale 
of  FT  Hfe  to  sharky@computerworid.com.  You  snag 
a  snazzy  Shark  shirt  if  I  use  it.  And  check  out  the  daily  feed, 
browse  the  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  Tank  home 
delivery  at  computerwoi1d.com/sharky. 


Samsung’s  Four  Seasons  of  Hope,  Sears  and  Boomer  Esiason  have  teamed  up  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
community.  From  September  27  through  October  23rd  when  you  purchase  Samsung  televisions  at  Sears,  or  if 
you  purchase  specially  designed  gift  cards,  a  percentage  of  these  sales  will  be  donated  to  the  Boomer  Esiason 
Foundation.  The  funds  we  raise  help  to  find  a  cure  for  cystic  fibrosis.  Our  goal  is  to  raise  $250,000  this  Fail  and 
with  your  help,  we  can  add  to  the  more  than  $35  million  dollars  raised  to  advance  the  cure.  To  find  out  how  you 
can  help,  visit  www.fourseasonsofhope.com  or  contact  the  Boomer  Esiason  Foundation  at  212-525-7777. 
Samsung’s  Four  Seasons  of  Hope,  because  no  one  should  ever  go  without. 


Please  join  Samsung,  Sears 
and  Boomer  to  help  the  children 


©2004  Samsung  Electronic',  Aju' m  ,i  liii: 


Middleware  is  Everywhere 


MIDDLEWARE  IS  IBM  SOFTWARE.  Powerful  WebSphere 
software.  It’s  the  strong,  seamless  bond  that  can  unite  your 
business,  vendors,  partners  and  customers.  A  dynamic  link 
designed  to  make  your  entire  organization  more  efficient. 
More  responsive.  More  flexible.  On  demand.  WebSphere 
connects  processes,  with  open  standards.  And  it’s  easy 
to  manage,  too.  So  all  involved  get  a  better  night’s  sleep. 


1.  Guest  checked  in  wirelessly. 

2.  Staff  queries  guest  preferences. 

3.  Vendor  services  integrate  seamlessiy. 

4.  Suppiies  are  procured  automaticaiiy. 

5.  Repeat  customers  increase  profits. 


Middleware  for  the  on  demand  world.  Learn  more  at  ibm.com/middleware/process  ^DEMAND  BUSINESS' 


WebSphere 


|tes  andfor  other 


